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THE DEATH OF THE LAIRD’s JOCK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.—From the Keepsake. 
To the Editor— 

You have asked me, sir, to point out a subject for the pencil, and 
L feet the difficulty of complying with your request; although I am 
noi certainly unaccustomed to literary composition, or a total stran- 
ger tothe stores of history and tradition, which afford the best 
copies tor the painter’s art. But although s:cut pictura poesis is an 
ancient and undisputed axiom—although poetry and painting both 
address themselves to the same object of exciting ‘ne human ima- 
gination, by presenting to it pleasing or sublime images of ideal 
scenes; yet the one conveying itseif through the ears to the under- 
standing, and the other applying itself oniy to the eyes, the subjects 
which are best suited to the bard or tale-teller are oiten totally unfit 
for painting, where the artist must present in a single glance all that 
his art has power to tellus. ‘The artist can neither recapitulate the 
past nor intimate the future. The single now is all which he can 
present; and hence, unquestionably, many subjects which delight 
us in poetry or in narrative, whether real or fictitious, cannot with 
advantage be transferred to the canvas. 

Being in some degree aware of these difficulties, though doubtless | 
unacquainted both with their extent, and the means by which they | 
may be modified or surmounted, | have, nevertheless, ventured to | 
draw up the following traditional narrative as a story in which, | 
when the general de‘ails are known, the interest is much coneen- | 
trated in one strong moment of agonizing passion, that it can be un- | 

derstood, and sympathized with, ina single glance. I therefore pre- | 
sume that it may be acceptable as a hint.to some one among the | 
numerous artists, who fave of late years distinguished themswres 
as rearing up and supporting the British school. 

Enough has been said and sung about 

The well contested ground, 

The warlike border land— 
to render the habits of the tribes who inhabited them before the union 
of England and Scotland familiar to most of your readers. ‘The 
rougher and sterner features of their character were softened by 
their attachment to the fine arts, from which has arisen the saying 
that, on the frontiers, every dale had its battle, and every river its 
song. A rude species of chivalry was in constant use, and single 
combats were practised asthe amusement of the few intervals of 
truce which suspended the exercise of war. The inveteracy of this 
custom may be inferred from the following incident. 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north, the first who undertook 
to preach the protestant doctrines to the Border dalesmen, was sur- 
prised, on entering one of their churches, to see a gauntlet or mail- 
glove hanging above the altar. Upon inquiring the meaning of a 
symbol so indecorous being displayed in that sacred place, he was 
informed by the clerk that the glove was that of a famous swords- 
man, who hungit there asan emblem of a general challenge and 
gage of battle, toany who should dare to take the fatal token down. 
‘** Reach itto me,” said the reverend churchman. ‘The clerk and 
sexton equally declined the perilous office, and the good Bernard 
Gilpin was obliged to remove the glove with his own hands, desiring 
those who were present to inform the champion that he, and no 
other, had possessed himself of the gage of defiance. But the 
champion was as much ashamed to face Bernard Gilpin as the off- 
cials of the church had been to displace his pledge of combat. 

The date of the following story is about the latter years of Queen 
Flizabeth’s reign; and the events took place in Liddesdale, a hilly 
andgastoral district of Roxburghshire, which, on a part of its boun- | 
dary, is divided from England only by a small river. 

During the good old times of rugging and riving (that is, tugging 
and tearing), under which term the disorderly doings of the warlike 
age are affectionately remembered, this valley was principally culti- 
vated by the sept orclan of the Armstrongs. The chief of this war- 
like race was the Laird of Mangerton. At the period of whieh I 
speak, the estate of Mangerton, with the power and dignity of chief, 
Was possessed by John Armstrong, a man of great size, strength and 
tonrage. While his father was alive, he was distinguished from 
vthers of his clan who bore the same name, by the epithet of the 
Laird’s Jock, that isthe Laird’s son Jock or Jack. This name he 
distinguished by so many bold and desperate achievements, that he 
retained it even after his father’s death, and is mentioned under it 
both in authentic records and in tradition. Some of bis feats are 
recorded in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and others men- 
tioned in contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat which we have described the 
Laird’s Jock was unrivalled, and no champion of Cumberland, 

















/ remained with eyes fixed on the lists or barrier, within which the 





Westmoreland, or Northumberland could endure the sway of the 
huge two-handed sword which he wielded and which few others 
could even lift. This “awful sword,” as the common people 
term it, was as dear to him as Durindana or Fushberta to their re- 
spective masters, and was near as formidable to his enemies as those 
renowned falchions proved tothe foes of Christencom. 


he was in danger from justice, fled to Liddesdale. and be 
tower, orrather a brother-in-arms to the renowned Laird 


with a light single-handed sword instead of his ponderous brand, 
Hobbie Noble, attacked by superior numbers, was made prisoner 
and executed. 

With this weapon, and by means of his own strength and address, 
the Laird’s Jock maintained the reputation of the best swordsman 
on the border-side. and defeated or slew many who ventured to dis- 
pute with him the formidable title. 

But years pass on with the strong and the brave as with the feeble 
and the timid. In process of time, the Laird’s Jock grew incapable 
of wielding his weapons, and finally of all active exertion, even of 
the most ordinary kind. The disabled champion became at length 
totally bed-ridden, and entirely dependent for his comfort on the 
pious duties of an only daugter, his perpetual attendant and com- 
panion. 

Besides this dutiful child, the Laird’s Jock had an only son, upon 
whom devolved the perilous task of leading the clan to battle, and 
maintaining the warlike renown of his native country, which was 
now disputed by the English on many occasions. The young Arm- 
strong was active, brave, and strong. and brought home from dange- 
rous adventures many tokens of decided success. Still the ancient 
chief conceived, asit would seem, that his son was scarce yet enti- 
tled by age and experience to be intrusted with the two-handed 
sword, by the use of which he had himself been so dreadfully dis- 
tinguished. 

At length an English champion, one of the name of Foster (if I 
rightly recollect), had the andacity to send a challenge to the best 
swordsman in Liddesdale; and young Armstrong, burning for 





chivalrous distinction, accepted the challenge. 

The heart of the disabled old man swelled with joy, when he! 
heard that the challenge was passed and accepted, and the meeting | 
fixed at a neutral spot, used as the place of rencontre upon such oc- | 
casions, and which he himself had distinguished by sev@tul victories. | 
He exulted so much in the conquest which he anticipated, that, to! 
nerve his son to still bolder exertions, he conferred upon him, as | 
champion of his clan and province, the celebrated weapon which | 
he had hitherto retained in bis own custody. 

This was not all. Whenthe day of combat arrived, the Laird’s 
Jock, in spite of his daughter’s affectionate remonstrances, deter- | 
mined, though he had not left his bed for two years, to be a personal | 
Witness of the duel. His will was still a law to his people; who} 
bore him on their shoulders, wrapt in plaids and blankets, to the} 
spot where the combat was to take place, and seated him on a frag- | 
ment of rock, which is still called the Laird Jock’s stove. ‘There he 


champions were about to meet. His daughter, baving done all she 
could for his accommodation, stood motionless beside him, divided 
between anxiety forhis health, and for the event of the combat to 
her beloved brother. Ere yet the fight began, the old men gazed on 
their chief, now seen for the first time after several years, and sadly 
compared his altered features and wasted frame, with the paragon of 
strength and manly beauty which they had once remembered. The 
young gazed on his large form and powerful make, as upon some 
antediluvian giant who had survived the destruction of the deluge. 

But the sound of the trumpets on both sides recalled the attention 
of every one to the lists, surrounded asthey were by numbers of 
both nations, eager to witness the event of the day. The combat- 
ants metin the lists. It is needless to describe the struggle: the 
Scottish champion fell. Foster, placing his foot on his antagonist, 
seized on the redoubted sword, so precious in the eyes of its aged 
owner, and brandished it over his head as a trophy of his conquest. 
The English shouted intriumph. But the despairing cry of the aged 
champion who saw bis country dishonoured, and his sword, long the 
terror of their race, in possession of an Englishman, was heard high 
above the acclamations ot victory. He seemed, for an instant, anima- 
ted by all his wanted power ; for he started from the rock on which 
he sate, and while the garments with which he had heen invesied 
from his wasted frame, and showed the ruins of his strength, he 
tossed his arms wildly to heaven, and uttered a cry of indignation, 
horror, and despair, which, tradition says, was heard to a preterna- 
tural distance, and resembled the cry of a dying lion more than a 
human sound. 

His friends received him in their arms as he sank utterly exhans- 
ted by the effort, and bore him back to his castle in mute surrow; 
while his daughter at once wept for her brother, and endeavoured 
to mitigate and soothe the despair of her father: But this was im- 
possible; the old man’s onty tie to lite was rent rudely asunder, and 
bis heart had broken with it. The death of his scn had no part in 
his sorrow: if he thought of him at all, it was as the degenerate 
boy, through whom the honour of his country and clan had been 
lost, and he died in the course of three days, never even mention- 
ing his mame, but pouring out unintermitted. lamentations for the | 
loss of his noble sword. 

I conceive, that the moment when the disabled chief was roused | 
into a last exertion by the agony of the moment is favourable to the | 
object of a painter. He might obtain the full advantage of con- 
trasting the form of the rugged old man, in the extremity of furious 





field might be thrown into perspective, so as to give full effect to 
these two principal figures, and with the single explanation, that the 


came a fol- | piece represented a soldier beholding his son slain, and the honour 
’s Jock ; till | of his country lost, the picture would be sufficiently intelligible at | shaken adherence ot France to a free Government, M. de Chateau: 


the nature of the conflict, « might be incicaicd by vn eaun of 
St George being displayed at one end of the lisis, and that ot Saint 
Andrew at the other. Iremain, sir, your obedient servant. 


—_—_— 
CHARACTER OF MR. CANNING. 


BY SIR JAMES MACINTOSH. 

[Some passages of the following excellent article have already 

appeared in the newspapers; we now present it entire. } 
From the Keepsake. 
A FRGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.— BY J. M. 

[In the following sketch an attempt has heen made to adopt the 
temper with which the writer believes that some events and per- 
sons of our time may be considered by a future historian; though 
with a conviction that it isimposs.ble for him to reach that temper, 
and with a deep consciousness of the want of other qualifications 
tor the task which he thus ventures to undertake. } 

The wars of religious opinion continued to agitate Europe from 
the preaching of Luther in 1517 till the conclusion of the treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648, by which the security of both the Catholic and 
Protestant religions in Germany became a part of the European 
system. Perhaps indeed the religious contest may rather be said to 
close with ihe establishment of catholic intolerance in France, by 
the revdcation of the edict of Nantz in 1685, and with that of pro- 
testant supremacy in the British islands by the reduction of Ireland 
in 1691; two events which prolonged for more than a century, in 
the former case the proscription, and in the latter the prostration of 
an obnoxijous and vanquished communion. 

The wars of political opinion which first disturbed British Ame- 
rica in 1775, and in fourteen years afterwards broke out with more 
violence in France, of a'l countries subject to absolute power that 


| where reese was most active and knowledge most diffused, raged 


with title Semieston for twenty-five years in the successive torms of 
a struggle to spread demucracy over Fnrope, and of an attempt to 
impose on it a revolutionary dictatorship. They pauseu te anyq 
when the restoration of the Bourbons to a limited authority, under 
a legal constitution, laid the foundation of peace between royalists 
and constitutionalists. Their source, however, lay so deep, that in 
ten years afterwards they shook the most distant regions where 
there was any fellow-feeling with the European spirit; severed 
Spanish America from Spain, and consumed the Turkish fetters, 
which for three centuries had galled the unhappy Greeks. The 
shocks of the same commotion, repeatedly felt in the Italian and 
Spanish peninsulas, being either weaker or counteracted by other 
intestine agents, were for the time compressed without. 

Mr. Canning was the first English minister who attempted to com- 
pose the general disorder by mediation between the contending par- 
ties. Probably the tempest must have so far spent its force before 
it was reasonable to entertain serious thoughts of such an arduous 
attempt....the fullness of time had not perhaps even then come: for 
a mediator is odious to all combatants till their strength he exbaust- 
ed, and their pride and hate subdued by necessity. ee 

The coincidence of some particulars of Mr. Canning’s public life 
with the history of an eminent contemporary in France, is not un- 
worthy ot observation, as an instance of the Faery of the general 
movements of mankind to dispose men in different countries, with- 
out concert, unequal abilities, with little resemblance of character 
or fortune, toshape some remarkable parts of their political course 
alike. A coincidence of this sort may be offered as an example of 
the fainter and mote obscure influence of such a series of revolu- 
tions on the temper and opinion of the majority of their contem- 

oraries. : 

Both Mr. Canning and M. de Chateanbriant were anes on man’s 
estate when tle states general of France were called together. They 
both partook, in unequal degrees, the prevalent opinions from whicte 
the revolution sprung. In neither of them were these opinions em- 
braced after such experience, or so much confirmed by habit, 2s to 
render subsequent modifications of them an indication of culpable 
levity ; still less in themselves a ground for more grave reproach. 
The alienation from religion, which the alliance of church and 
state in despotic countries had blended with the reforming spirit, 
was soon thrown off by M. de Clrateaubriant, and had never touch- 
ed Mr. Canning. Both became rather the foremost champions 
than the leaders of the anti-revolutionary party in their respective 
countries; and they retained that station as long as any beavings of 
the original revolution was perceived by them. Their opposition 
was hold, and their language and measures were such as atterwards 
to supply their adversaries with charges of inconsistency, which 
might be explained, but could hardly be contradicted. M. de Cha- 
teaubriant concurred in the invasion of Spain in 1823, ata moment 
when the unwise institutious but merciful measures of the Spanish: 
leaders furnished no just ground of alarm and aggression. The in- 
vasion was loudly condemned by Mr. Canning, though he shrunk 
from so near an advance to the verge of war as might perhaps have 
prevented it. Soonafter, when the reforming spirit was modera- 
ted, and its opponents struggled for the unreasonable retention or 
the oppressive exercise of power, both considered the grounds of 


The wea- | despair, with the softness and beauty of the female form. al | difference to bt so altered, that consistency allowed and reason re 
pon had been bequeathed to him by a celebrated English outlaw | f A i bey et . 


named Hobbie Noble, who having committed some deed for which 


quired them to approach more and more near tothe more cautious 
portion of the party then called liberal. In conformity with this 
principle, when the general election of 1627 had manifested the yn. 


venturing into Englaud with a small escort, a faithless guide, and' the first glance, If it was thought necessary to show more clearly 'briant contributed to form aimoderate administration, in which Ip 
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brought some royalistsito take a siiare: as Mr. Caning some months thought interesting as the femaips of natbral character, not wesiroy- 


betore placed iimseis at the head of a government more liberal in 
its spirit, thouga tess decisive in its domestic policy than that of 
France. For their unequal shares in these ministerial changes, both 


were ussailed by theirformer associates with the bitterness of per- | 


sonal resentment rather than with the warmth of political opposi- 
tion. Both were men of letters; though the compositions of Mr, 
Canning were all occasional, and it were presumptfon in a foreigner 











ed by refined society and politieai affairs. He ve so 
adversaries so ignoble as to wound him throug! bis filial affection, 


which preserved its respectful character through the whole course of 
his advancement. ‘The ardent zeal for bis memory, which appeared 


‘immediately after his death, attests the warmth of ‘those domestic 


atfections which seldom prevail where they are not mutual. To his 
touching epitaph on his son parental love bas given a charm which 


to question the justice of the admiration of the drench nation for'is wanting in his other verses. It was said of him at one time, that 
the larger and more elaborate writings of M.-de Chateaubriant. | no man had so little popularity and such affectionate friends, and 
Adverse, perhaps impartial criticism, considered the eloquence of the truth was certainly more sacrificed to point in the former thanin 
both as too florid; though an English critic must add, that the the latter member of the contrast. Some of his iriendships con- 
adorned diction of Mr. Canning, if not exempted from profusion ; tinued in spite of political differences, which, by rendering inter- 


aud display, is untainted with affectation. 


‘course less unconstrained, often undermine friendship; and others 


Here the comparison, perhaps too long continued, must finally | were remarkable tor a warmth, constancy, and disinterestedness, 
close. When Mr. Canning, in 1822, assumed the conduct of toreign | which, though chiefly honourable to those who were capable of so 


affairs and of the House of Commons, he adopted measures and! 


sure a kindness, yet redound to the credit of him who was the ob- 


disclosed views which had no parallel among contemporary minis- ject of it. No man is so beloved who is not himselt formed for 
ters. The wish, indeed, that England should retire into a more neu- | friendship. 


tral station, and assuine a more mediatorial than perhaps her share | 


Notwithstanding his disregard for money, he was not tempted in 


in the alliance against France could betore have easily allowed, had: youth by the example or the kindness of affluent friends much to 


then become so prevalent, than even his predecessor, though entan- | 
gied in another policy, showed no doubtful marks of a desire to 
change his course. Perhajs little could have been done to give it 
effect until all reasonable roy 


overstep his little patrimony. Ne never afterwards.sacrificed to 
parade or personal indulgence: though his occupations scarcely al- 


Onthe vote of thanks tothe Marquis of Hastings, he related the 
events of the Indian war with a clearness, order, and rapidity, 
which gave occasion to his speech being called, in the debate, the 
most beautiful modei of spoken history. In his speeches during the 
session in which he was appointed governor-general of India, the 
thought that he was abcut to leave bis country, and was biddin 
farewell to the assembly which was the scene of his fame, nomed 
to have softened his asperities as well as chastened his diction, with 
an increase of uninterrupted power over his audience, which showed 
how very little more restraint on temper and fancy was w anting to 
enlarge and prolong his ascendant as a speaker, and to teach the 
public a more just conception of the virtues tor which he was, with 
so much justice, beloved. Into the few unseemly expressions, which 
would have subjected a man of less known humanity to more se- 
rious imputation, he was seduced by the poignafcy, or sometimes 
by the quaintness ©. phrases, Which, on that account also, were 
more circulated and more resented. 

The cxuberance of fancy and wit lessened the gravity of his gene- 
ral manner, and perhaps also indisposed the audience to fee! his 
earncstness where it clearly showed itself. In that important quality 
he was inferior to Mr. Pitt, s 


“ Deep on whose front engraven, 
Deliberation sat, and public care ;” 





lowed him to think enough of his private affairs. Even from his mo- 


alists were taught by experience that | derate fortune, his bounty was otten liberal to suitors to whom ofh- | and not less inferior to Mr. Fox, whose fervid eloquence flowed from 


the passion for reformation was too deeply rooted to be torn up by cial relief could not be granted. By a sori of generosity still harder the love of his country, the scorn of baseness, and the hatred of eru- 
force, and till the eagerness of inexperienced nations for sudden | for him to practise, he endeavoured, in cases where the suffering was /elty, which were the ruling passions of his nature. On the whole, it 
aud violent changes had been chastised by defeat. In the five great, though the suit could not be granted, to satisty the teelings of | may be observed, that the range of Mr Canning’s powers as an orna- 


= which followed, the plan tor re-establishing the tranquillity of | 
jurope, by balancing the force and reconciling the pretensions of | 


the suitor by full explanation in writing of the causes which rendered 
compliance impracticable. Wherever he took an interest, he 


tor was widerthan that in which he usually exerted them. Wher 
mere statement only was allowed, no man oi his age was more sim- 


the parties then openly or secretly agitating every country, which showed it as much by delicacy to the feelings of those whom he ple. When infirm health compelled him to be briet, no speaker 


probably arose by slow degrees in Mr. Canning’s mind as circum- 

stance became auspicious, and as his own power was more consoli- | 
dated, began to be carried into execution by three measures, of | 
which the spirit, object and example were yet more important than | 
the immediate effects; namely, the recognition of the Spanish re- 
publics in America, the aid to Portugal, with the countenance there- | 
by afforded to limited monarchy in that country, and the treaty con- 
cluded with Russia and France for the reseue and preservation of 
sireece. The last of these transactions will now be considered as 
the most memorable, and as that which best illustrates the compre- 
hensive policy towards which he at length approached. It was a 
measure eminently pacific, which aimed at the lasting establishment 
of amity between states, and peace between parties, and which, if 
executed with spirit, was likely to avoid the inconvenience even of 
a slight and short rupture with the Ottoman Porte itself. It engaged 
royalists and liberals in an enterprise on which the majority of both 
concurred; it tended to knit more closely the ties of friendship be- 
tween the most powerful governments, and to fasten more firmly the 
bands between rulers and nations, by uniting the former for an ob- 
ject generally acceptable to the latter. It combined the lustre of a 

generous enterprise with the greatest preps | of preventing the | 
unsate aggrandizement of any state. In the midst of these high de- 
signs, and before that pacific alliance, of which the liberation of 
Greece was to be the cement, had acquired consistence, Mr. Can- 
ving was cut off. He lettbis system, and much of his fame, at the 
mercy of his successors. 

Without invidious comparison, it may be safely said that from the 
circumstances in which he died, his death was more generally in- 
teresting among civilized nations, than that of any other English 
statesman had ever been. It was an event in the internal history of 
every country. From Lima to Athens, every nation straggling for 
independence or existence was filled by it with sorrow and dismay. 
The Miguelitcs of Portugal, the apostolicals of Spain, the Jesuitical 
faction in France, and the Divan of Constantinople, raised @ shout 
of joy at the fall of their dreaded enemy. Ile was regretted by all 
who, heated by no persoual or party resentment, felt for genius 

truck Jowm in the al of attempting to heal the revolutionary dis- 

fcmper, and to render future improvements pacific:—oa the princi- 

ple since successfully adopted by more fortunate, though not more 

dzserving, ministers; that of a deep and thorough compromise be- 

_ tween the interests and the opinions, the prejudices and the de- 

mands of the supporters of establishment, and the followers of re- 
formation. - 4 . : P: 

The family of Mr, Canning, which for more then a century had 
filled honourable stations in [veland, was a younger branch of an 
aacient family among the English gentry. His father, a man of let- 
ters, was disinherited for an imprudent marriage, and the inheritance 
went to ayounger brother, waose son was afterwards created Lord 
Garvagh Mr Canning was educated at Eton and Oxford, according 
to that exclusively classical system, which, whatever may have been 
its defects, must be owned, when taken with its constant appendages 
to be eminently favourable to the cultivation of sense and taste, as 
well as to the developement of wit and spirit. From his boyhood 
he was the foremost among very distinguished contemporaries, and 
continued to be regarded as the best specimen, and the most brilliant 
representative of (hat eminently national education. His youthful 
eye sparkled with quickness and arch pleasantry, and his counte- 
nance early betrayed that jealousy of his own dignity, and sensibili- 
ty to suspected disregard, which were afterwards softened, but nev- 
er quite subdued. Neither the habits of a greatschool, nor those of 
a popular assembly, were calculated to weaken his love of praise and 
passion for distinction. But, as he advanced in years, his fine coun- 
tenance was ennobled by the expression of thought and feeling; he 
more pursued that lasting praise, which is notto be earned without 
peaiseworthiness ; and, if he continued to be a lover of tame, he 
also loved the glory of his country. Even He who almost alone was 
entitled to look down on fame as ‘That last infirmity of noble 
mind,” had not forgotten that it was 


The spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
Tv scorn delights, and live laborious days*.” 





The natural bent of chavacter fg perbaps better ascertained from the 
andisturbed and unconscious play of the mind in the common inter- 
course of society, than from its movements under the power of 
strong interest or warm passion. im public life. In social intercourse 
Mr. Canning was delightful. Lap ily for the true charm of his con- 
versation, he was too busy otherwise, not to treat society as more 
fitted for relaxation than display. _It is but little to say, that he was 
neithe* disputatious, declamatory, or sententious; neither a dictator, 
nor a jester. His manner was simple and unobtrusive, his language 
always quite familiar. If a higher thous if stole from his mind, it 
came in its conversational undress. From this plain ground his 
plopsaniry sprung with the happiest effect, and it was nearly exempt 
rom that alloy of taunt and banter, which he sometimes mixed with 
more precious materials in public contest. h’e may be added to 
the list of those eminent persons who pleased mo, t in their friendly 
circle. He had the agreeable quality of being mo “¢ easily pleased 
in society, than might have beenexpected from the. kcenness of his 
di\cernment, and the sensibility of bis temper. He w ‘s liable to be 
discomposed, or even silenced, by the presence of any onc whom 
he did not like. His manner in society betrayed the pu), tical vexa- 
tions or anxieties which preyed on his mind, nor couldhe conceive 
that sensitiveness to public attacks which their frequent req urrence 
wears out in most English politicians. These last foibles .may be 
te aed 


* Lycidas, 


served or relieved, as by substantial consideration for their claims: 
a rare and most praisewortiiy merit among men in power. 


could compress his matter with so little sacrifice of clearnes-, ease, 


jandelegance, In his speech on colonial reformation in Itz3, he 


In proportion as the opinion of a people acquires influence over | seemed to have brought down the philosophical principles and the 


public affairs, the iaculty of persuading men to support or oppose 
political measures, acquires importance. ‘The peculiar nature of 
parliamentary debate contributes to render eminence in that pro- 
vince not so imperfect a test of ‘political ability as it might appear to 
he. Recited speeches can seldom show more than powers of rea- 


‘moral sentiments of Mr. Burke, to that 


ecise level where they 
could be happily blended with a grave and dignified speech, intended 
as an introduction to anew system of legislation. As his oratorical 
faults were those of youthful genius, the progress of age seemed to 
purity his eloquence, and every year appeared to remove some speck 


soning and imagination, which have liltie connexion with a capaci- | which hid, or, atleast, dimmed a beauty. He daiiy rose to larger 
ty of affairs. But the unforseen events of debate, and the necessity | views, had made, perhaps, as near approaches to philosophical prin- 


of immediate answer in unpremeditated language, atford scope for 

uickness, firmness, boldness, wariness, presence of mind, and ad- 
oe in the management of men, which are among the qualities 
most essential to a statesman. The most flourishing period of our 
parliamentary eloquence extends for about half a century, from the 


maturity of Lord Chatham’s genius to the death of Mr. Fox, Du-| 


ring the twenty years which succeeded, Mr. Canning was sometimes 
the leader, and always the greatest orator of the party who seppor- 
ed the administration : among whom he was supported, but not ri- 
valled, by able men, against opponents who were not thought by 
him inconsiderable, of whom one, at least, was felt by every hearer, 
and acknowledged in private by himself, to have always forced his 
faculties into their very uttermost stretch. 

Had be had been a dry and meagre speaker, he would have been 
universally allowed to have been one of the greatest masters of ar- 
gument; but his hearers were so dazzled by the splendour of his 
diction, that they did not perceive the acuteness and the sometimes 
excessive refinement of his reasoning; a consequence which, as it 
shows the injurious influence of a seductive fanit, can with the less 
justice be overlooked in the estimate of his understanding. Orna- 
ment, it must be owned, when it only pleases or amuses, without 
disposing the andience to adopt the sentiments of the speaker, is an 
offence against the first law of public speaking, of which it obstructs 
instead of promoting the only reasonable purpose. But eloquence 
is a widely extended art, comprehending many sorts of excellence, 
in some of which, ornamental diction is more liberally employed 
than in others, and in none of which the highest rank can be attained 
without an extraordinary combinatiou of mental powers. Among 
our own orators Mr. Canning seems to be the best model of the 
adorned style. The splendid and sublime descriptions of Mr. 
Burke, his comprehensive and profound views of general principle, 
though they must ever delight and instruct the readers, must be 
owned to have been digressions which diverted the minds of the 
hearers from the object on which the speaker ouglit to have kept 
them steadily fixed. Sheridan, a man of admirable sense, and 
matchless wit, laboured to follow Burke into the foreign regions of 
feeling and grandeur, where the specimens preserved of his most 
celebrated speeches show too much of the exaggeration and excess 
to which those are peculiarly liable who seek by art and effort what 
nature has denied. By the constant part which Mr. Canning took 
in debate, he was called upon to show a knowledge which Sheridan 
did not possess, and a readiness which that accomplished man had 
no such means of strengthening and displaying. In some qualities 
of style Mr. Canning surpassed Mr. Pitt. Lis diction was m.re 
various, sometimes more simple, more idiomatical even in its more 
elevated parts. It sparkled with imagery, and was brightened by 
illustration, in both of which Mr. Pitt torso great an orator was 
defective... 

Mr. Canning possessed in a high degree the outward advantages 
of an orator. His expressive countenance varied with the changes 
of his eloquence; his voice, flexible and articulate, had as much 
compass as his mode of speaking required. In the calm part of his 
speeches, his attitude aad gesture might have been selected by a 
painter to represent grace rising towards dignity. 

No English speaker used the keen and brilliant weapon of wit so 
long, so often, or so effectively, as Mr. Canning. He gained more 
triumphs and incurred more enmity by it than any other. Those 
whose importance depends much upon birth and fortune, are impa- 
tient of seeing their own artificial dignity, or that of their order, bro- 
ken down by derision ; and perhaps few men heartily forgive a suc- 
cessful jest against themselves, but those who are conscious of being 
unburt by it. Mr. Canning often used this talent imprudently In 
sudden flashes of wit, and in the playful description of men or things, 
he was often distinguished by that natural felicity which is the 
charm of pleasantry : to which the air of art and labour is more 
fatal than to any other talent. Sheridan was sometimes betrayed, 
by an imitation of the dialogue of his master, Congrieve, into a sort 
of laboured and finished jesting, so balanced and expanded, as some- 
times to vie in tautology and monotony with the once applauded 
triads of Johnson, and which, even in its most happy passages, is 
more sure of commanding serious admiration than hearty laughter. 
It cannot be denied that Mr. Canning’s taste was, in this respect, 
somewhat inflnenced by the example of his early friend. 

There are some of his speeches which deserve notice, as evincing 
powers which he did not ordinarily exert. At the beginning of the 
discussion, in 1811, on the resumption of cash payments by the bank 
of England, be was so little acquainted with the subject, as to be a 
stranger to its elementary terms. He so profited, however, by the 
friendly conversation of a master of the science, that his two 
speeches on that question were numbered among his most success- 
ful exertions. In them his exposition was simple and clear. His 
fancy was content with supplying illustration, and even his wit was 
confined to exposing to ridicule what he proved to be absurd. 

Nothing could better prove the imperfect education ot English 
statesmen at that time, and the capacity of Mr. Canning to master 
subjects the least agreeable to his pursuits and inclinations. 





' ciples as the great difference between the objects of the philosopher, 
, and those, of the orator will commonly allow. 


When the memorials of his own time, the composition of which 
he is said never to have interrupted in his busiest moments, are made 
known to the public, bis abilities as a writer may be better estima- 
ted. Hisonly known writings in prose are State Papers, which, 
when considered as the composition of a minister tor foreign afiairs, 
in one of the most extraordinary periods ot European history, are 
undoubtedly of no small importance. Such ot these papers as were 
iniended to be a direct appeal to the judgment of mankind, combine 
so much precision, with such uniform circumspection and dignity, 
that they must ever be studied as models ot that very difficult spe- 
cies of composition. His instructions to Ministers Abroad on occa- 
sions both perplexing and mementous will be found to exhibit a rare 
union of comprehensive and elevated views, with singular ingenuity 
in devising means of execution; on which last faculty he sometimes 
relied perhaps more confidently than the short and dim feresight of 
man will warrant. ‘ Great affeirs,” says Lord Byron, “are com- 
monly too coarse and stubborn to be worked upon by the fine edges 
and points of wit*.”’ His papersin negotiation were occasionally 
somewhat too controversiai in their'tone. They are not near enough 
to the manner of au amicable conversation about a disputed point of 
business in which a negotiator does not so much draw out his argu- 
ment, as hint his own object, and sound the intention of his oppo- 
nent. He sometimes seems to pursue triumph more than aavan- 
tage, and not enough to remember that to leave the opposite party 
satisfied with what he has got, and in good humour with himself, is 
not one of the Ivast proofs of a negotiator’s skill. Where the pa- 
pers were intended ultimately to reach the public through parlia- 
ment, it might be prudent to regard chiefly the final object; and 
when this excuse was wanting, much must be pardoned to the con- 
troversial habits of a parliamentary life. Itis hard tor a debater to 
be a negotiator. The faculty of guiding public assemblies is very 
remote from the art of dealing with individuals. 

Mr. Canning’s power of writing verse may rather be classed with 
his accotoplishments, than numbered among his high and noble 
faculties. It would have been a distinction for an inferior man. 

His verses were far above those ot Cicero, of Burke, and of Bacon. 
The taste prevalent in his youth led him to more relish for senten- 
tious declaimers of verse than is shared by lovers of the more true 
| poetry of imagination and sensibility. In some respects his poeti- 
, cal compositions were also influenced by his early intercourse with 
| Mr. Sheridan, though be was restrained by his more familiar con- 
-templation of classical models from the glittering conceits of that 
| extraordinary man. Something of an artificial and composite dic- 
| tion is discernible in the English poems of those who have acquired 
reputation by Latin verse, more especially since the pursuit of rigid 
purity has required so timid an intimation as not only to confine 
iiself tothe words, but to adopt none but the phrases of ancient 
poets; an effect of which Gray must be allowed to furnish an 
example. 

Absolute silence about Mr. Canning’s writings as a political sati- 
rist, which were for their hour so popular, might be imputed (6 
undue timidity. In that character he yielded to General Fitepatrick 
in arch stateliness and poignant raillery ; to Mr. Moore in the gey 
prodigality with which he squanders his countless stores of wit; and 
to his own friend Mr. Frere in the richness of a native vein of ori- 
ginal and fantastic drollery. In that ungenial province, where thé 
brightest of the hasty laurels are apt very soon to fade, and wheré 
Dryden ouly boasts immortal lays, it is perhaps his best praise, that 
there is no writing of his, which a man of honour might not avow 
as soon as the first heat of contest was past. 

In some of the amusements or tasks of his boyhood there are pas 
sages which, without much help from fancy, might appear to contain, 
allusions to his greatest measures of policy, as well asto the tenor ot 
his life, andto the melancholy splendour which surrounded his deeth. 
In the concluding line of the first English verses written by him xt 
Eton, he expressed a wish, which has been singularly realised, thet 
he might 





“ Live ina blaze, and in a blaze expire.” 
It is at least a striking coincidence, that a statesman, whose dying 
measure was fo mature an alliance forthe deliverance of Greece, 
should, when a boy, have written English verses on the slavery 8 
that country ; and that in his prize poem at Oxford, on the Pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, a composition so much applauded as a muderh 
Latin poem can aspire to be, he should have so bitterly deplored 
the lot of other renowned countries, now groaning under the samé 
barberous yoke. 
Nunc Satrape imperio et sevo subdita Turce.t 

To conclude :—he was a man of fine and brilliant genius, of warta 

affections, of high and generous spirit; a statesman, who, at home, 





*It may be properto remind the reader, that here the word “ wit” 


is used in its ancient sense. 
t Iter. ad Meccam, Oxford, 1789. 
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‘ jecture, but how, being once in, he had ever contrived to get out 
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verted most of his o nts into warm supporiers: who, abroad 
or the sole hope an aaet of all who sought an orderly and lega 
liberty: and who was cut off in the midst of vigorous and splendid 
measures, which, if executed by himself, or Pi his own spirit, pro- 
mised to place bis name in the first class of rilerspamong the fuun- 
ders of lasting peace, and the guardians of human improvement. 


ae 


PRiscellaucous Articles. 
A MARINE SKETCH. 


Perilous situation of the American ship Majestic. 

The clouds, in rapid suecession, scudded in broken and heavy 
masses, with now and then a break and gleam of stnshine—the dis- 
tant hills, enveloped ina murky haze—the opposite shore of Ches- 
hire, partially in shade—the craft along the margin of the water, 
scarcely visible—the surtace of the Mersey, strongly agitated by a 

ale which was blowing furiously trom the southwest—small boats, 
here and there, were seen tossing and pitching, now on the summit, 
now in thetrough of the billows, yet again lurching and bouading 
through the white crested waves, Whilst the hardy sonsot the ocean 
were with characteristic equanimity ploughing their way through 
the dashingfoam. ‘The kitewake and the gray gull squalling and 
whisking, sometimes high up in mid air, then skimming the surface 
of the boiling foam, and again whirling aloitas if delighted with the 
rocking of the storm. Such was the morning ofthe 2Ist. See there 
a multitude of persons crowding near the margin of the river at the 
north entrance of the Prince’s Basin, all anxiously watching and 
listening to the “Ho, heave bo!” of the hardy tars, as they bent 
their efforts to the handspike, and to the ponderous stroke of a heavy 
hammer, wielded by a son of Vulcan, on a chain cable, which rested 
on the capstan of atine vessel, moored close alongside of the pier. 
It proved to be the Majestic, from Charleston, cotton laden, which 
had just entered the river with flowing tide, and attempted to enter 
the Prince’s Dock Basin; unfortunately the vessel missed stays, 
and, in order to prevent the ship from dashing against the peirhead, 
down weat ananchor; but such was the strength olf the gale, that 
the cable snapped, and the only remaining anciior was instantly let 
0, which brought the vessel up c.ose to the quay, on the top of the 
tide. On attempting to raise the anchor, the shackles in the strong 
chain cable could not be loosed, and vain were the efforts of the 
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ty, and the hunters having got between her and the v ood, were pre- 
paring speedily to finish her career, when all at once, the male rush- 
ediorth with the utmost fury from his hiding-place, and with a shrill 
and trighttul scream, like the suund of a trumpet, charged down 
upon the huntsmen, So terriflie’was the animat’s aspect, that all in 
stinctively sprung to their horses, and fled tor life. ‘The elephant, dis- 
regarding the others, singled out an unfortunate man, (Covus Klop- 
per 1 think was bis name,) who was the last person that had fired 
upon its wounded comrade, and who was stauding with his horse’s 
bridle over his arm, reloading his huge gun at the moment the iniu- 
riated animal burst from the wood. Cobus also leaped hastily on 
horseback, but before he could seat himself in his saddle the elephant 
was upon kim. One blow from his proboscis struck poor Cobus to 
the earth; and without troubling himself about the horse, which gal- 
loped off in terror, he thrust his gigantic tusks through the man’s 
body, and then, after stamping it flat with his ponderous feet, again 
seized it with his ponderous trunk, and flurg it high into the air. 
Llaving thus wreaked his vengeance on his foes, he walked gently 
up to his consort, and affectionately carressed her, supported her 
wounded side with his shoulder, and, regardless of the voileys of 
balls with which the hunters, who had again rallied to the conflict, 
assailed them, he succeeded in conveying her from their reach into 
the impenetrable recesses of the torest. One oi my own iriends, 
Lieut. John Moodie, of the Scotch Fusileers, now a settler in South 
Alrica, had an almost miraculous escape on an occasion somewhat 
similar. He had gone out to an elephant hunt with a party o: friends, 
and they had already succceded in killing one or two of a small herd, 
and the rest were retreating before them towards their woody fast- 
nesses, when one of the temules, having been separated trom her 
young one among the bushes, forgot ail regard to her own safety in 
maternal anxiety, and turned back upon her pursuers to search for it, 
Mr. Moodie, who happened to be on foot at the time, was the indi- 
vidual that the animal first caught sight of, and she instantly rushed 
upon him. To escape from an angry elephant in open ground is 
otten difficult enough for a well-mounted horseman. My trietid gave 
himself up for lost; nor weuld the activity ot despair avail him— 
the animal was close at his heels. But just as she was about to strike 
him to the earth with her upraised proboscis, he fortunately stum- 
bled and fell. The elephant, unable at once to arrest her impetuous 
career, made an attempt to thrust him through with her tusks, as he 
lay on the ground betore her, and actually tore up the earth within 
an inch or two of his body, and slightly bruised him with one of her 





crew to effect this object. Not an instant was to be lost; cutting 
the chain was the only alternative left to the pilot of the vessel to | 


take the chance of docking that tide. ‘This proved a task of no or. | 


dinary difhculty ; the iron was tough and thick, and more than an 
hour was expended in the operation: another and another stroke, | 
and at fast tlhe chain ran out with a horrible clank, and sunk in the | 
water. | 

The vessel, thus liberated, bounded from her confinement; mea- 
‘sures were instantly taken to warp her round the south entrance in- | 
tothe basin, The tide had now been ebbing nearly an hcur, and | 
was running with great velocity, aided by the gale, which blew in 
the same direction. Strong, new hempen haisers, fixed fore and aft, | 
held the vessel to the pier. Cotton bags and fenders were thrown | 
over the side to prevent her coming in contact with the wall and, 
receiving damage, and the stern halser slacked off by degrees, whilst | 
the wind and tide moved the ship towards the gut of the basin. Now 
her head is seen projected past the entrance ot the gut, and the bow | 
halser securely passed round the stoop on the pier—the critical mo- | 
ment was approaching; the wind blew violently, and had much | 
power upon the ship, and the cumerous spectators evinced their deep 
anxiety either by a half-petrified silence or by hastily escaping the 
possibility of danger from the giving way of the overstrained balser, 
or exclaiming ‘‘ Now for it,—there she gaes!’’—-“‘ No, no; they cant 
bring her round!”—then, as the vessel shot further across the gut, 
and partook more of the influence of the rapidiy receding tide, the 
how-line became stretched to the utmost. For a moment all was 
dead silence—the line then snapped with a portentous buz;—for an 
instant the stern halser held her quarter to the wind, the head of the 
Majestic swinging more into the tidesway, when this also bruke,— 
and away went the vessel without anchor or cable! It was a painful 
but interesting sight—a momentary intensity of feeling was excited 
by a sudden change in the situation of the vessel, which, in despite 
of nauticul skill, was torn away ina gale of wind, blowing on shore, 
drifting towards the new sea wall now building, amongst stones, 
scaffolding, &c.; every eye was strained to see what was to happen, | 
whether she could be brought up by any means, or whether she was | 
to be torn to pieces in her passage along the wall, drift out to sea, or | 
tind a destructive bed on the Mile Rocks. Fortunately the vessel | 
drifted suficiently near the wall to enable the workmen employed 
in its construction to assist in stopping the progress of the vessel, be- | 
fore it had proceeded more than 3J9 yards from the pier from which | 
it had broken loose. Signals for steam-boats passed rapidly up and | 
across the river; no sufficient power of steam could, however, be | 
brought to the spot in time; and although an anchor and cable were 
conveyed on board, it was not in time to enable the pilot to remove 
the vesscl from her perilous situation before the next tide, which 
Was then happily effected without any material damage. 











SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 

A few days before my arrival at Ennon, a troop of elephants came 
down one dark and rainy night, close to the outskirts of the village. | 
The missionaries heard them bellowing and making extraordinary | 
noise for a long time at the upper end of their orchard ; but knowing | 
well how dangerous it isto encounter these powerful animals in the 
night. they kept close within their houses tiil day-light. Next morn- | 
ing, on examining the spot where they had heard the elephants, they | 
discovered the cause of all this nocturnal uproar. There was at this! 
spot a-ditch or trench, abont four or five feet in width, and nearly 
fourteen feet in depth, which the industrious missionaries had re- | 
cently cut through the bank of a river, on purpose to leac out the | 
Water to irrigate some part of the garden ground, and to drive a 
corn mill. Into this trench, which was still unfinished and without 
water, one of the elephants had evidently fallen, for tbe marks of 
his feet were distinctly visible at the bottom, as well as the impress 
of his huge body on its sides. How he had got in was easy to con- 








ugain was the marvel. By his own unaided efforts it was obviously 
impossible for such an animal to have extricated himself. Could his | 
comrades, then, have assisted him? ‘There can be no question but | 
they had—though by what means, unless by hauling him out with 


huge feet as she passed over him. Before, however, she could turn 
back to destroy him, Mr. Moodie contrived to scrabble into tue 
wood, and her young one at the same instant raising its cry tor her 
in another direction, the dangerous animal went off without search- 
ing further tor him.— Related by Mr. Pringle, in the Juvenile Keepsake. 





EDINBURGH IN 1828.—Population (including Leith), 170,000. 
1 Royal Palace. 
1 College—31 Professors. 
1 Riding School. 
1 Military Academy. 
700 Teachers of all branches of Education. 
1 Royal Exchange. 
70 Churches. 
2 Theatres. 
13 Courts of Justice. 
400 Advocates. 
00 Writers to the Signet and Solicitors, &c. 
86 Accountants. 
40 Physicians. 
70 Surgeons. 
100 Apothecaries. 
7 Libraries. 
11 Newspapers.* 
2 moons Companies and Agencies, (34 of these are 
inglish). 
11 Public oat. 
60 Charitable Institutions. 
25 Literary Societies. 
8u Royal Mail and Stage coaclics. 
8&6 Hackney coaches. 
400 Carriers. 
50 Public Offices. 
850 Streets, Squares, Lenes, &c. 
5 Bridges. 
Our correspondent does not give the above as literally correct, but 
as al apeoeneeres that may be relied on tor general purposes. 
* Independent of the immense number of London papers which | 
come here daily.— Correspondent of the Scotsmai. | 


PROBABLE COLLISION OF THE EARTIL AND A CO.) 


ME'T.—Never removing from the sun toa greater distance than 


other planet below Pallas, more than sixty times in a centary, it is» 
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at once vain and futile; while, perha some other comet, among 
the many thousands traversing the Ks ol and following an orbit to 
us unknown, muy, in the meanwhile, come im contact with our globe, 
and thus without any warning of its approach, produce the same ter- 
rible effects, long before the expected period have arrived.— Milne’s 
Essay on Comets. ' 


No Privacy in Palaces—We imagine that litle can be pri- 
vate ina palace ; for we find, by statements in the memoirs of the 
Empress Josephine, one great officer of state boring small holes 
through doors, and listening in all directions ; whilst at the last secret 
interview between Napoleon and Josephine. the ladies of the court 
had bid themselves behind the curtains and draperies. Prince Czer- 
nichetf, in a waltz, always took care to stop neara personage ot note, 
who, supposing him wholly engaged in the enjoyment oi dancing, 
allowed some words to escape, which led him as a guide into the 
labyrinth from which it behoved him to extricate bimselt with un- 
sullied honour, in order to justify the opinions whicb his court enter- 
tained of him. He feigned iove to none but the wives of ministers, 
or high functionaries, in order to derive some intelligence from any 
indiscreet expression, which lie skilfully promote by flattering their 
vanity. 

Summary Punishment.—The Monthly Magazine tor December 
contains, under the title of ‘ South American $ketches,” a 
long account of Facundo Quiroga,Governor of La Rioja, a man 
who had risen by stratagem and crime to that situation. Among 
other enecdotes of this person is the following :—* Although Quiroga 
is, in person, a small, spare man, with a downeast countenance, he 
is possessed of great muscular and constitutional strength; and, 
owing to the influence which a strong mind always possesses over 
weak ones, he governs his followers as much by iear as by attach- 
ment. « On one occasion, a man from the country came before him 
with a large sabre wound on his arm, which he complained had been 
given him by one of the gauchos then on guard, without any provo- 
cation. Quiroga ordered the guards into the apartment; and the 
wounded man pointed out the gaucho who had struck him. Quiro- 
ga addressed the gaucho as follows :— [ shall punish you for two rea- 
sons ; first, for the injustice you have done to this poor man; and, 
secondly, for not having used your sabre more dexterously than in 
the infliction of a mere flesh wound, which is a disgrace to a soldicr 
of mine.” He then snatched a sabre trom the man who stood next 
to him, and the gaucho, fearing what was about to take place, lifted 
his arm to protect himself—when Quiroga severed his arm from his 
body at a blow, and it fell powerless on the floor. ‘Take him out,’ 
he added, asthe man was biceding to death, ‘and let the rest of you 
learn, from my example, how to strike.’ The infliction of such a 
blow from, a small spare man like Quiroga, appeared to the men like 
the effect of magic, and they conveyed their dying comrade out of 
ihe apartment without a word.” 


—p-—— 
ENGLISH RESIDENTS ABROAD. 


Among the various motives that induce such multitudes of our 
country people of all sexes and ages to travel, a love of the pictu- 
resque is certainly not the foremost; else why do they voluntarily 
select situations for residence the most unattractive? Ostend, for 
instance; St Omer; the miserable Besancon: places that are enough 
to make an Arab, if he saw them, wish himself back in the deserts; 
dreary flats, bills of sand,—and yet years are spent there with per- 
fect resignation and contentment. Not only so, but it is considered 
by many whose journeys have not been very extensive, as living on 
the Continent, as confering the taste and the ecla/ of a foreign resi- 
dence. In general, indeed, it is observable, that fine views and de- 
licious scenery, however much admired in passing, do not enter into 
the plan of a settled residence. Whether this be in a deep inclosed 
valley, onthe banks of dank canals, oron interminable plains, there 
are the greater number of tasteful travellers to be found. The dull 
City of Tours, with its fertile but monotonous scenery, ts crowded 
to overflowing; while the elegant and gay Dijon, litile interior to 
Paris in its diversions and resources and luxuries, immeesurably su- 
perior in the beauty of its women, who are renowned through all 
France—and, last, though not least in the list, cheap in its prices, is 
almost wholly forsaken and overlooked. Scarcely an English fami- 
ly ever thinks of living there, though its French society is of the 
choicest in France, from the number of ancient families who reside 
there; and its means of education, libraries, &c. excellent. Ghent 
and Bruges, which look like enormous bastiles, are most favourite 
residences, probably for their extreme cheapness. Again, there are 
very many families who are independent of any consideration of this 
kind, who, being once established in a place which they have heard 
praised and admired at home, never think of quitting it. ‘The mourn- 
ful routine of a French provincial town passes on, and excites no 
ennui, no thirst for a change ; the sad and formal soiree, the eau sueree, 
the gentlemen with their hats under their arm, the ladies ranged 
nearly in a row—but all without the soul or spirit of enjoyment— 





| Pallas, and crossing the track of the earth, as well as that ot every | these things come and go, and one year ended, another commences 


‘under-the same auspices, and with the same animating prospects. It 


from the comet of Encke chiefly that we have to apprehend the-,would be difficult to conceive what enables so many, not = to 
rere 


risk of a collision. It is found to be particularly liable to suffer per- 


tolerate such a life, but to cleave to it ; except that one is aware t 


turbation from the attraction of Mercury, which it sometimes ap- jsa secret charm attached to the idea of living abroad ; a conscious- 
proaches so near as 360,000 miles. ‘This circumstance has led some ness of being travelled people-—a triumphant feeling in correspond- 
to apprehend that, at a future period, a collision may take place be- jng with one’s friends at home, who have never or rarely quitted 
tween this comet and Mercury; at all events, their frequent prosit) their own shores. ‘The details of French, Dutch or Italian manners; 
mity will afford to astronomers the means of determining that plan- the passing b.tter and derisive critiques on them; the expressions of 


let's mass, which is not yet very accurately known. Concerning its scorn or hauteur perhaps indulged in—there is a sweetness in all this, 


approach to our own planmet, Olbers has computed, that in the an elevation, and excitement, which our provincial towns, country- 
course of 88,000 years this comet will come as near to usas tle moon; houses, or manufacturing cities do not and cannot afford. Or pér- 
that in fuur millions of years it will pass atthe distance of about haps the tide of feeling is that of pleasure: foreign dresses, faces and 
7,700 geographical miles, when, ifits aitraction should equal that of habits, are seen with exstasy, and enjoyed with a relish that time does 
the earth, the waters of the ocean will be elevated 13,000 ieet, that':mat diminish ;—then what are the inconveniences of a sma/l French 
is, above all European mountains exce;t Mont Blanc. The imhabi-' town in the balance ; the stiff and cropped, and meagre boulevard 
tants of the Andes and Himalays mountains, therefore, would alone for the only walk; the French faces that have grown withered since 
be able to escape such a deluge, which would, probably, leave upon ‘the Revolution, or demure ard devout since the Bourbons have set 
our globe records of its occurrence, similar to those discoverable at | (he fashion ? 

the present day After a lapse oftwo hundred and nineteen mil-| Look at that tall, dun, antique-looking building, six stories high; 
lions of years, according to the calculations of the same astronomer | fountain with a venerable statue, the face and limbs of which are 
an actual collision will take place between this comet and the earth, half shorn by time, and the never-ending gush of waters of which 
severe enough to shatter its external crust, alter the elements of its | have been the resort of all the grisettes of the town for more than 
orbit, and annihilate the various species of animated beings dwel-! two centuries. On the first-floor lodges an English family, in alofty, 
ling on its surface. Henee we may conclude that, in the course of | airy suite of apartments, whose mirrors, defaced in some measure of 
two hundred and nineteen millions of years, our globe will certainly | their guilding, and other old-fashioned array, still look rather impos- 
be smashed by acomet. [have remarkedthat Encke’s comet ap- ling. Below, joining the street, is a china-shop; and above, in a 
proaches nearer the earth’s orbit than any other yet discovered :| more confined, and far cheaper abode, is another family, that has 
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their trunks, it would not be easy to conjecture. And in corrobation | and hence the probability is, thatthe fate which is thus demonstre- 
of this supposition, on examining the spot myself, I found the edges | ted to be reserved for our globe, will be fulfilled by means of this 
of this trench deeply indented with numerous vestiges, as if the | particuler comet. But such speculations, however striking the re- 
other elephants had stationed themselves on cither side, some of | sults, conduce to no practical advantage, and contribute little to the 
them kneeling, and others on their feet. and bad thus by united ef-| advancemeut of science. They afford astonishing proofs of the en- 
torts, and probably after many failures, hoisted their unlucky brother | ergy of man’s intellectual power, by which he extends his vision to 
out of the pit Similar instances of intelligence and affectionate at-/ the horizon of the most distant futurity, and looks forward, it may 





come from the far and healthy isles of Shetland to see the Continent: 
an ancient family, that had lived, like its ancestors for many genera- 


(tions before them, in great respectability and fulness of comfort, on 


a comparatively small income. They had their old and roomy 
dwelling not far from the sea: had an ample stock of salted geese : 
could command at all times abundance of excellent salt-fish from the 
store, or fresh from the sea that stretched before them, and at no 


Semaent have been frequently related to me by persons of veracity, | be, with a feeling of complacent assurance, to those momentuous | expense. They were related to the best families on the Island, and 
amiliar with the babits of the elephant in his wild state. ‘The follow- events, which, from his knowledge of nature, he is enabled to fore-! visited often, and were visited in turn, and substantial and jovial 


ng is a Specimen. On one occasion, a band of hunters bad surprised 


see. But let him not rest too confidently on the verity of such arti-| were the entertainments. ‘The good old whiskey was never spare¢; 


ane a male and female, in an open spot near the skirts of|cipations. Astronomers have prophesied, it is true, the collision of a | strong ale, of their own brewing, flowed in abundance; and not 
a thick and thorny jungle. ‘The animals fled towards the thickets; | comet with the e@rth, an event that will at once destroy the greater{ only the dinner hours, but those of the night also, flowed in cheer- 


wud the male, in spite ef many ha!l!s which struck him ineffectualiy, | part of the human species; but any slight attraction, which, in cal-/ fulness and gaiety away. 


It so happened in an evil hour that these 


wes on safe from the reach of the pursuers; but the female was so | culating the movements of this comet, they have chanced to over-} people took it into their heads to travel; some friends who had 
orely wounded, that she was unable to retreat with the same alacri-' look, must invalidate all their conclusions, and render the prediction ' gone {rom the isle by sea to the Continent, either wrote such flatter. 
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ing accounts of what they saw, or returned and told, in glowing 
terms, of the delight they had experienced. From that hour their 
own bleak coasts and wate kies grew distasteful to them; the 
sameness of the rocky and wild scenery, and the expanse of ocean, 
bad never struck them before ; they had never found them tedious, 
or sighed for achange. But now it seemed crue! and painful to be 
shut up all their lives in so small a compass, and never to wander 
over the world beyond. The husband thought it would give him 
enlargement of mind, and a vest sphere of observation; the wife 
dwelt with rapture on the graces, dresses, and singular manners of 
the foreign women, so far removed from those that adorned the fair 
of her own Isle. They might live along life and die there, they 
both said without seeing or enjoying any thing more than they had 
hitherto done. The resolution was at last taken to go abroad for 
two or three years ; but it was not so easy to execute asto resolve. 
Though their income was sufficient for all the comforts and luxuries 
of their own Isle, it didnot give them the command of much ready- 
money, that summum bonum in all travelling. A few months were pas- 
sediin preparation, part of the stock was disposed of, and at last, full 
of the most sanguine anticipations, they sailed in a merchant ship 
from their own remote shore, and landed on that of France. In a 
few days after they reached the capital, and were infinitely delighted 
with its splendour and the novelty of its various sights. Here they 
would willingly have lingered long; from the solitude of their own 
Isle it was like dropping on a new world; but its enjuyments could 
not be possessed without many bitter things attached to them. Ac- 
customed so longto a spot where all the comforts of life were so 
cheap and plentiful, the French capital seemed to drink up their not 
ample resources with daily andiusatiable avidity. Economy, so long 
practised could do nothing here ; and it was with a heavy heart and 
slender purse, that they bent their way after a few weeks, with their 
children, to the interior. They arrived in this small town ; its cheap- 
ness they had heard extolled, and took a mean suite of apartments 
on the second-floor, directly over the far more affluent family that 
has been spoken of before. It is true, the scale of expense was suited 
to their resources; provisions were cheap ; wine that bad been a ra- 
rity in their own land, cost but little, and was good and plentiful.— 
For a few months they were pleased and reconciled, though they 
both felt the bitterness of disappointment ; the manners of the peo- 
ple, the aspect of the country, the style of the little society they fre- 
queatedall were new. ‘Time brought some sort of vexation and 
annoyance, even in that small and unambitious French town. The 
English family that lived on the first floor was considered to be 
wealthy, and was so in that situation. ‘They had left a good house 
in one of thetowns on the southern coast,and a pretty numerous 
circle of acquaintance, to come and reside there. Several of their 
countrypeople also dwelt in the town, but were unable to keep up 
so good an appearance as this family, which dearly prized the dis- 
tinction of being the first and most stylish travelled people in the 
place, and was resolved to maintain it against all new comers. The 
superior attentions paid them by the natives. were cherished with 
avidity ; they gave soirees, and once or twice a ball; and its splen- 
dour, and the success with which it went off, was the subject of con- 
versation, for weeks afterwards, in every visitable dwelling of the 
town. Dearly did the lady—dearly did her daughters prize this 
eclat; it was a more than sufficient recompense for the bad tone of 
inost of the society of the place, and the want of any thing singular 
about them. No sooner did a new family or individual of either sex 
arrive, than their property, family, cause of travelling, &c. were in- 
stantly canvassed by their charitable coun‘rypeople all over the 
place. However generous and honourable the behaviour of the 
English may be to each other in their own land, it is a frequent ob- 
servation, that abroad they have neither feeling, kindness, and 
scarcely common humanity. A diligent inquiry, or rather iavesti- 
gation, is set on foot among all the old residents, who square their 
looks, civility, and address, according to the real or fancied result. 
Great is the setonishment of the French oftentimes at these cavalier 
aits and pitiless feelings; they imagine, erroneously, that the na- 
tives of our isle, meeting in a foreign place, in an isolated situation, 
and dependent, in no small degree, on the kindliness and goodwill of 
their fellow-creatures, would promote their happiness by being cor- 
dial and gentle to each other. Alas! they know aot the fierce 
pride and indomitable feeling of an English bosom, whether male 
vr female—to whom, to lose the opportunity of putting on cold and 
reserved looks, and a calm, habitual haughtiness, is a real misfortune. 
So thought the family that lived on the first-floor, and so it felt to- 
wards the unfortunate strangers from Shetland. Not that they, or 
any of the other families, wished them evil, or would neglect ano 

portunity, if it offered, to do them a real service, provided it did 
not much inconvenience themselves. But they were poor—this 
was quickly known, and in an English eye this ig a cardinal sin: the 
whole style and details of their household, the denials they avere 
obliged to practise, and the absence of all luxury at their meals— 
all this was delicious intelligence to the ears of the previous resi- 
dents, The Scotch travellers were invited occasionally to pass the 








Alps! But in the aforesaid town there did not appear much 

pect of such a consummation; the men were not rich; in gen 
quite the reverse: and at the balls there was always a large propor- 
tion of women, five to one.—About this time there came a stranger 
to the town, that happened to be One of the very few places habita- 
ble in France which her steps had not visited : a maiden lady, who 
owned to thirty-two, but certainly drew nearer to the calm and un- 
lovely age of forty. Yet did did she carry her years well and spirit- 
edly, as if resolved to war with the fierce strides of time ;—a clear 
dark eye and fresh complexion, and hair partly but not all her own, 
so admirably adjusted by a skilful coiffeur, that men saw nothing to 
warn them away, but mnch that invited to pause and look again. 
An income much more than sufficient for her own wants or plea- 
sures, it was soon known that she possessed; and more than one 
half-pay officer. who had made the place his last and cheapest re- 
treat from more attractive scenes, and more than one or two 
rather young Frenchmen of good condition, but small fortune, 
thought they could not do better than pay their homage to the fair 
spinster. ‘They soon found it was neitherthe absence of youth or 
poverty that bad conduced to make the wanderer pass on her way 
in single biessedness; she was still a finer woman than most of the 
French dames of the place. who were ten years younger; had read 
much, and had a well-cultivated mind. But from morning to night 
her career was one of constant and little singularities: it was strange 
her long travelling had not cured them, but they grew by daily and 
hourly indulgences. In the middle of a brilliant and sultry noon 
she chose to have the shutters closed, and candles lighted; and the 
Frenchmen, who called to pay their homage, in the idea of finding 
Madame in her most tasteful costume and gracious airs, per- 
ceived her seated in a dishabille at a small table, a dog sleeping on 
each side of her, and a book of massive size, and from its aspect nei- 
ther of light nor luxurious contents, open before ber, and the head 
bent intently over it. ‘Their compliments were listened to with evi- 
dent indifference or impatience; the same eyes that sparkled with 
their best lustre at similar things the day preceding, were now 
scarcely lifted from their occupation. ‘The visitors stared and swore 
in their hearts; they had known many singular and strange things 
done by the English, they said, but this surpassed all. Then her 
femme de chambre dined with as well as read to her: and followed 
closely her mistress’s footsteps as she sallied forth at times in the 
night without the gates, (for the town was walled,) and ruminating 
on high themes. or taken with the aspect of nature, though it was as 
dreary and bare as could well be conceived, returned not for hours 
to herresidence. ‘Tastes such as these, with some few others of a 
similar kind, seemed to repel the soft passion; the intelligent con- 
versation of the lady, and at times the animated manner, with a 
good income, and no incumbrance, were scarcely deemed sufficient 
to banish such formidable peculiarities. But the fierce rivalry that 
soon sprang up between the new visitor and the family that had so 
long ruled the roast, banished from her thoughts, for the time, the 
dear prospects and dreams of love and marriage. It was with bitter- 
ness of heart that the lady and her daughters saw their ascendency, 
by degrees, decline before the vicinity of so formidable a neighbour, 
who was a cleverer and more accomplished, though far more ec- 
centric woman than themselves. There was no compromising wat- 
ters either ; civilities and compliments passed on each side, and 
visits were interchanged; but ere a few weeks had elapsed, the 
tongue, that source of all mischief, had committed deeds that no 
time could wash away. Ridicule, biting, unsparing ridicule, had 
been cast on the tastes and habits of the stranger ; all this, of course, 
had been quickly and faithfully carried to her ears by the dear friends 
of both. War, secret, and on that account the more deadly, was de- 
clared ; and the sides of the two parties were espoused by all the 
travelled people in the place. The cure too, the maire, and several 
of the Frenchmen, could not preserve their neutrality; the two 
former being orderly and steady men, adhered to their first acquaint- 
ance, the widow and her family; the manners and little attentions 
and compliments of the former being more suitable to their taste 
than the independent, and sometimes derisive spirit of the maiden 
lady. But the many, and the young, and the gallant Messieurs, went 
over to the new side; they admired her wit and talents, they knew 
she was rich, and they laughed at her sallies against priesthood and 
the Bourbons, and also at the keen satire she cast on the rival family. 
Keen and fast fell the shafts of her wit and scorn; and their osten- 
tation, their many pretensions, and ignorance in many things, afford- 
eda richer and more copious subject than her own eccentricity did 
to their malice. They felt it deeply, and writhed beneath it; they 
saw their influence on the wane; the morning levees were litile less 
numerous, but the obsequious and devoted tone of manners of mary 
were changed into carelessness or coldness. Their rides into the 
country, their shopping, their soirees no longer possessed universal 
eclat, or were watched, beseiged, and lauded from the pavement to 
the attic. It was vain to strive with the torrent that had thus taken 
a new direction. There are spirits, that having been habituated to 
take the lead, disdain to play second, or be less than the first: of 





evening with their neighbours below, and were treated with peimt-}sueh texture was the haughty widow’s heart. The rides they took al- 


ed kindness; but there was a studied air, an ostentation about the 
thing, from which the warm and ancient bluod of the Shetlander 
revolted. The luxuries he could not afford, and which they knew 
he could not, were heaped on them; then an allusion sometimes | 
escaped the mother or the daughters about narrow circumstan- | 
ces, and the mistaken love of travelling, and how widely and sin- 
gularly it was diffused everywhere, even in spots that one could 
scarcely imagine. Then if the couple sought to invite in return, 
andthey kaew they ought not to do it: it was politely waved, 
and they knew not whether to accept with pleasure or to be of- 
fended with the excuses that were made. They soon found, indeed, 
they were marked people in the place; others who came for 
cheapness Were yet richer than they: at the unexpensive soirees 
given by their countrypeople, they were sometimes invited, but 
generally declined to go. It was then that the high-spirited 
Shetlander felt somewhat like Rasselas, escaped from the hap- 
py valley, and pined to return. He thought of his wild coasts 
and wilder wave; of the bare heaths and moors that spread. in- 
jand, that had once been dear to his eye; and he longed again 
to gaze on them, far more than on the vine-covered hills around 
him. He thought of the universal respect in which be had lived in 
his own isle, where his family was known and honoured, where he 


most every day, forno other purpose than to display a handsome car- 
riage,did not bring the same feeling of delight. 


veying in boats the immense quantities of wine made in the pro- 
vinee. Admiring eyes had attended and followed the equipage, filled 
with the widow and her daughters, in all the extreme and variety of 


notice and attention in a remote and poor French town. 
reius of empire now hung loosely in their hand; for their rival ap- 
peared sometimes at the same hour, mounted on a handsome pony, 
which she sat and managed with much grace: and the looks of plea- 
sure and surprise that were cast by the loungers in the steets on the 
air and equipment of the spinster, were of a more earnest and flat- 
tering kind, it was evident, than the slow rolling of the carriage, or 
the ostentation of its owners, drew. This could not be long en- 
dured: important intelligence from home was pretended, by which 











was as rich as most of the other lairds, and the few who were more 

affluent, lived not more happily, or received more marked attention. | 
But here, in this smal] provincial town, they were slighted and look- 
ed down upon, by many whose families were obscure compared to 
hisown. Then the more substantial comforts too, which had al- 
ways been their portion, they were now deprived of; the substan- 
tial and well-spread table—the joyous circle—the songs of the high- 
lands—the inspiring whiskey, inferior only, when old and mellow, to 
champaigne itself: how different then had many an evening glided 


their presence there was immediately required, and the decline 
of August saw the family, that had been paramount in the place 
for nearly a year, long ere winter's frost commanded a retreat, 
quit the field to their younger and triumphant rival and depart for 
the capital. 


—— 
THF DISOWNED. 


(2d Extract J 
[The following striking passage describes the death of Mordaunt 





away, to the cold, ceremonious, meagre parties of this uninteresting 
place! The contrast was teo great; and after a long and painful 
struggle, it was resolved they should bend their steps, after a time, to 
their own country once more, with defeated expectation, 
a certainty of future and lasting comfort. 

Another inducement for many a prudent and anxious mother of a 
family to travel, and even to reside abroad, is the view of marrying 
her daughters; and thisend is not seldom answered. How many 
vundred of English women have found French and Swiss husbands. 

ad have settled for good amidst vineyards and at the foot of the 


by _— and assassin Wolfe, alluded to inour estract of last 
| week. 


Wolfe, an enthusiast and republican, is one of the most striking 


but with | characters. The following is his adventure with an aristocrat who 


| chooses to ride on the footpath, between which and the road there 
is a steep declivity. 

“The equestrians were now very near Wolfe, who, turning basti- 
ly round, perceived, and immediately recognized Lord Ulswater,— 
‘Ah ha,’ muttered he to himself, ‘ here comes the innocent thirster 
for blood, grudging us, seemingly, even the meagre comfort of the 
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th which his horse’s hoofs are breaking up—yet, thank Heaven,’ 
added the republican, looking with a stern satisfaction at the nas. 
rowness of the footing, ‘he cannot very well me, and he free 
lion does not move out of his way for such though pampered 
and dangerous kine asthose to which this creature belongs.’ 

“ Actuated by this thought, Wolf almost insensibly moved entire. 
ly into the middle of the path , sothat what with the posts on one 
side, and theabrupt and undefended precipice, if we may so call it 
on the other, it was quite impossible for any horseman to pass the re. 
publican, unless over his body. 

“ Lord Ulswater marked the motion and did aot want penetration 
to perceive the cause. Glad of an opportunity to wreak some por. 
tion of an irritation against a member ot a body so offensive to his 
mind, and which had the day before obtained a sort of triumph over 
his exertions against them, and rendered obstinate in his intention b 
the pique he had felt at Glumtord’s caution, Lord Ulswater, tight- 
ening his reign, and humming with apparent indifference, a popular 
tune, continued his progress till he was within a foot of the republi- 
can. ‘Then checking his horse for a moment, he called, in atone of 
quiet arrogance, to Wolfe to withdraw himself on one side til} he 
had passed. 

“The fierce blood of the reformer, whic!: the least breath of op- 
pression sufficed to kindle, and which yet boiled with the remem- 
brance of Lord Ulswater’s threat to him two nights before, was on 
fire at this command. He stopped short, and turning half round, 
stvod erect in the strength and power ot his singularly tall and not 
ungraceiul form. ‘Poor and proud fool,’ said he, with a voice of 
the most biting scorn, and fixing an eye eloquent of ire and menaced 
danger upon the calmly comtemptuous countenance of the patrician 
—‘ Poor and proud fool, do you think that your privileges have al- 
ready reached so pleasant a pitch that you may ride over men like 
dust, and trample alike upon the law which gilds your insignificance, 
and those who detect the gilding, and despise the reality! Off, toot 
—the basest peasant in England, degraded as he is, would resist, 
while he ridiculed your arrogance.’ 

‘* Without deigning any reply, Lord Ulswater spurred his horse: 
the spirited animal bounded forward, almost on the very person of 
the obstructer of the path; with uncommon agility Wolfe drew 
aside from the danger, seized, with a powerful grasp, the bridle, and 
abruptly arresting the horse, backed it Fg ny | towards the descent. 
Incensed heyond all presence of mind, the fated nobleman raising 
his whip, struck violently at the republican. The latter, as hie felt 
the blow, uttered a single shout of such ferocity, that it curdle« the 
timorous blood of Glumford, and with a giant and iron hand he hack- 
ed the horse several paces down the precipice. The treacherous 
earth crumbled beneath the weight, and Lord Ulswater spurring his 
steed voilently, at the same instant that Wolfe so sharply and strong- 
ly curbed it, the affrighted animal reared voilently, forced the rein 
from Wolfe, stood erect for a breathing point of horror to the spec- 
tator, and then as its footing and balance alike failed it. fell back- 
ward, and rolled over and over its unfortunate and helpless rider.” 

He ultimately enters into a conspiracy to assassinate the minister ; 
and we conclude with the scene. 

“ Striking a light, Wolfe reseated himself, deliberately, and be- 

an, with the utmost care, to load the pistol: that scene would not 
1ave been an unworthy sketch for those painters who possess the 
power of giving to the low a force almost approaching to grandeur, 
and of augmenting the terrible, by a mixture of the ludicrous; the 
sordid chamber, the damp walls, the high window, in which a hand- 
ful of discoloured paper supplied the absence of many a pane; the 
single table of rough oak, the rush-bottomed and broken chair, the 
hearth unconscious of a fire, over which a mean bust of Sidney, and 
a miserable print of Hampden held their tutelary sway—while the 
dull rushlight streamed dimly upon the swarthy and strong counte- 
naneg of Wolfe, intent upon bis work—a countenance in which the 
deliberate calmness that had succeeded the late struggle of feeling 
had in it a mingled power of energy and haggardness of languor, the 
one of the desperate design, the other of the exhausted body, while 
in the knit brow, and the iron lines and even in the settled ferocity 
of expression, there was yet something above*the stamp of the vulgar 
ruffian—something eloquent of the motive no less than the deed, 
and significant of that not ignoble perversity of mind which dimin- 
ished the guilt, yet increased the dreadness of the meditated crime, 
by mocking it with the name of virtue. * * * 

‘* * Hist—hist,’ whispered Wolfe’s comrade—‘there they are at 
lasti—is your pistol cocked ?’ 

“« Ay,’ answered Wolfe, ‘and your’s? man, collect yourself— 
your hand shakes.’ 

“ «It is with the cold then,’ said the ruffian, using, unconsciously, 
a celebrated reply—‘ Let us withdraw behind the pillar.’ 

“They did so—the figures approached them: the night though 
star-lit, was not sufficiently clear to give the assassins more than the 
ontline of their shapes, and the character of their height and air. 

““« Which,’ said Wolfe, in a whisper—for, as he had said, he had 
never seen either of his intended victims—‘ which is my prey ”’ 





here was little charm | 
ofscenery in the dreary roadsand bare hills that stretched onevery side | 
aroundthe town: the latter were covered with vines, but scarcely atree | 
grew on them; thesoil had a yellow, unsightly hue; and a canal moved | 
slowly onward, as far as the eye could reach, for the purpose of con- | 


French taste; and amidst the many bows and compliments that often | 
impeded the’ progress of the wheels along the narrow and dirty | 
streets, their hearts owned the luxury of reigning supreme objects of | 
But the | 











‘“«* Oh, the nearest to you,’ said the other, with trembling accents; 
you know his d d proud walk, and erect head—that is the way 
he answers the people’s petitions, I'll be sworn. The taller and 
farther one, who stoops more in his gait, is mine.’ 

“The strangers were now near at hand. 

« «You know you are to fire first, Wolfe,’ whispered the nearer 
rufian, whose heart had Jong failed him, and who was already me- 
ditating escape. 

 « But you are sure—quite sure, of the identity of our prey?’ said 
Wolfe. grasping his pistol. 

‘“«* Ves, yes,’ said the other; and, indeed, the air of the nearest 
person aproaching them bore, in the distance, a strong resemblance 
to that of the minister it was supposed to designate. [is compa- 
nion, who appeared much younger, and of a mien equally patrician, 
but far less proud, seemed listening to the supposed minister with 
the most earnest attention. Apparently occupied with their conver- 
sation. when about twenty yards from the assassins, they stood still 
fora few moments. 

“* Stop, Wolfe,-stop,’ said the republican’s accomplice, whose 
Indian complexion, by fear, and the wan light of the lamps and 
skies, faded into a jaundiced and yellow hue, while the bony whit¢- 
ness of histeeth made a grim contrast with the glare of his small, 
black, sparkling eyes. 

“«* Stop, Wolfe—hold your hand. I see, now, that I was mis- 
taken ; the farther one is a stranger to me, and the nearer one is 
much thinner than the minister: pocket your pistol—quick—quick— 
and let us withdraw.’ 

“Wolfe dropped his hand, as if persuaded from his design; but, as 
he looked upon the trembling frame Jand chattering teeth of his ter- 
rified accomplice, a sudden, and not unnatural, idea darted acros? 
his mind, that he was wilfully deceived by the fears of his compan- 
ion; and that the strangers, who had now resumed their way, were 
indeed what his accomplice had first reported them to be. Filled 
with this impression, and acting upon the momentary spur which it 
gave, the infatuated and fated man pushed aside his comrade, with « 
muttered oath at his cowardice and treachery, and taking asure and 
steady, though quick, aim at the person, mH was now just within 
the certain destruction of his hand, he fired the pistol. The stranger 
reeled, and fell into the arms of hiscompanion. [It was Mordaunt. 

«# Hurra! cried the murderer, leaping from his hiding place, an 
walking with rapid strides towards his victim—‘hurra! for liberfy 
and England.’” 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF CHANCERY.—Herme v. ee. 

Sugden moved to ceonetin ap mupnenon which ha em obtained 
by the plaintiff to restrain defendant in his suit from proceeding 
;nan action at law against the plaintiff. He stated the facts to be, 
that a Mr. Cole, who was now deteased, had been in his life-time a 
partner with Mr. Burckhardt, and that by his will he feft his property 
to his widow and his son, the present defendant. who was to have a 
certain portion of it when he came of age. Some ot Mr. Cole s 

roperty consisted of his share of the partnership effects ; and in or- 
der to liquidate this, Mr. Burckhardt, being then unable to pay it 
over, gave Mrs. Cole a bond, in which Mr. Hulme, the plaintiff, join- 
ed him as a security, conditioned for payment of the money by in- 
stalments. When the defendant Cole came of age, he applied to 
his mother for his share of his father’s property, and she referred him 
to Burckhardt, who offered to accept tor him bills for a certain por- 
tion of the amount he owed to the estate of the deceased, at a date 
posterior to that at which the money secured by the bond would 
have become due. These bills the defendant accordingly drew in his 
own name, and they were accepted by Burckhardt. The bond being 
unpaid, and Burckbardt’s affairs being involved, he commenced an ac- 
tion against the security, Mr Hulme, for the money which remained 
due. In consequence of that action Mr. Hulme brought this present 
cuit, and contended, that the defendant, by having accepted the bills 
of Burckhardt for a part of the debt, and having extended the time 
of payment beyond that limited in the bond, without the knowledge 
or consent of the surety, had wholly discharged him ; and that as far 
as he was concerned the bond was satisfied. An injunction being 
obtained on lis bill, a motion was made io dissolve it before the Vice 
Chancellor, who, being of opinion that the bond was so satisfied, 
ordered the injunction to remain inforce. The present motion was 
an appeal from the Vice Chancellor, praying that the injunction 
wight be dissolved. 

Horne and Whitmarsh were heard in opposition to the motion. 

The Lorp Cuancecvor said, that although it was true, as a gene- 
ral principle, that a creditor who extended the time for payment of 
a debt, beyond that for whick a surety was bound, released the sure- 
ty by doing so, he did not think, that principle applied to this case. 
[lere the sum so extended was only a small part of the money se- 
cured, and the release could only apply, if at all,to that part. He 
therefore saw no reason for continuing the injunction, but ordered 
that the parties should be left to their remedies at law. 


Che Arvwmpy. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Office, Dec. 1. 1828.—7th Regt. of F.—Lt. Hon 8S. Hay to be 
Adj. v. Orr, who res. the Adjutancy only, dated Nov. 20, 1828. 10th 
Do.: H. St. J. Mildmay, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. White, who 
ret., dated Nov. 20, 1828. 11th Do.: Capt J. Robinson, from the h. 
p., tobe Capt., v. A. Smith, who exc. rec. the diff., dated Nov. 20, 
(228. 70th Do.: Lt. G. B. Matthew, fromthe Rifle Brig., to be Lt. 
v. Egerton, who exc , dated Nov. 26, 1828. 77th Do: Lt -Col. G.P. 
Bradshaw, from the h.p.,to be Lt.-Col., v. Maclaine. dec., dated 
Nov. 20,1828. 88th Do.: Capt. G.J.Crosbie, from the h.p., to be 
Capt., v. T. Baynes, who exc., rec. the diff., dated Nov. 20, 1828.— 
Rifle Brigade—Lt. C. Du Pre Egerton, from the 70th F.. to be Lt., v. 
Matthew, who exc., dated Nov. 26, 1828. 

Garrison.—Gen. G. Moncrieff is to be Gov. of Carrickfergus, v. 
Gen. Sir B. Leighton, dec., dated Nov. 20. 1828. 

War-Office, Dec. 4, 1828.—I1st Regt. of Life Gnards—Cornet and 
Sub-Lt. Sir E. Blackett, Bart. to be Lt. by pur., +. Bayard, who ret.; 
8. Parry, gent, to be Cor. and Snb-Lt., by pur.. v. Sir E. Blackett— 
both dated Nov. 21, 1828 Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Lt. E. 
Dashwood to be Capt., by pur., v. Boates, prom.; Cornet Lord C. 
Wellesley to be Lt., by pur. v. Yashwood; W. Murray, gent. to be 
Cor., by pur., v. Lord C. Wellesley—all dated Nov. 21, 1828. Cor- 
poral W. Emmett to be Quartermaster, v. Lachford, dec.; dated 
Sept. 25, 1828. 

Hosp. Staff.—Dr. A. Broadfoot, from the h.p. tobe Dep, Ins. of 
Ilosps., v. Hennen, dec., dated Nov. 3, 1528. 

War-Office. Dec. 8, 1828.—2d Regt. of Life Guards—Lt. L. D. 
Williams to be Capt., by pur. v. the Marquis of Carmarthen, who 
ret.; Cor. and Sub-Lt. Sir J. Ogilvy, Bart. to be Lt., by pur., v. Wil- 
liams; and W. T. Squire gent. to be Cor. and Sub-Lt., by pur. v. 
Ogilvy—all dated July 15,1828. 9th Regt. of Lt. Drags-—Assist.- 
Surg. W. I. Breslin from the 63d F., to be Assist.-Surg., v. Brooke, 
who res., dated Nov. 27, 1828. 3d Regt. of F. Guards—Ens. and 
Lt. S. Hood to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v. Gossip who ret.; and the 
Hon. A. Liddell tobe Ens. and Lt., by pur. v. Hood—both dated 
Nov. 27, 1828. 2d Regt. of F.—Ens. L.8 Dickson to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Kennedy, prom.; and Thomas Sealy, Gent. to be Ens. by 

mr., ¥. Dickson—both dated Nov. 27,1828. 34th Do.—Ens. A. 
Torne to be Lt., by pur., v. Hunter, prom. in the 96th F.; and C. S. 
Nustace, gent. to be Res. by pur. v. Horne—both dated Nov. 27. 
1828. 42d Do.: Assist.-Surg. D. W. Maginn, from the h.p. of the, 
J7th F.. to be Assist.-Surg., v. Lorimer, whose app. has not taken 
place, dated Nov. 27, 1828. 44th Do.: Maj. D. H. Macdowall, fm. 
the h.n. to be Maj., paying the diff.,v. Burney, app. to the 75th F. 
dated Nov. 27, 1828. “75th Do.: Maj. W. Burney, from the 44th F. 
tobe Maj v. W. Bruce, who ret. upon h.p.ree. the diff: Ens. H. 8. 
Blake, from the h.p., to be Ens. v. Cameron, app. to the 79th F.: 
and Assist.-Surg. J. L. Tighe, from the 22d F., to be Assist.-Surg., v. 
(iraltan, app. to the 65th F.—all dated Nov. 27, 1828. 79th Do.: 
Ens. E Cameron,from the 75th F.,to be Ens. v. P. Mackenzie, who 
ret. upon h.p., dated Nov. 27, 1828. 94th Do,; Capt. D. Munro to 
he Maj., by pur., v. St. Clair, prom; Lt. J. W. Randolph to be 
Capt., by pur., v. Munro; Ens. J. K. Pipon to be Lt.;by pur., v. 
Randolph ; and R. Shiel, gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Pipen—all 
fated Dec. 9, 1828. 96th Do.: Lt. W. Hunter, from the 34th F., to 
re Capt., by pur., v. Spratt, who ret., dated Nov. 27, 1828. Royal 
Staff Corps—Lt. J, Horton to be Capt., without pur., v. Da Vernet, 
oe. dated Nov. 27, 1828. To be First Lts., without pur.—Sec. Lt. 

i. M. Parsons, v. Harris, dec., dated Nov. 26, 1828; Sec. Lt. E. 
Adams, v. Horton, dated Nov. 27, 1828. 2d W. India Regt.—Capt. 

. S. M’Carthy, from the h.p., to be Capt., v. Suasso, who ret. dated 
Nov. 27, 1828. 


















.,Unattached.—To be Lt.-Col. of Inf., by pur.—Brev. Lt.-Col. T.S. 
we Clair, from the 94th F., dated Dec. 9, 1828. Tobe Capt. of 
_ + A alee H. F. Kennedy, from the 2d. F., dated November 
,, lemoranda.—Assist.-Surg. J. Parke, M. D. of the 23d F., has 
Wha superseded, dated Nov. 27, 1828. ‘The Christian name of Ens. 
M'Leod of the 37th F., is Edward and not John,as stated in the Gaz. 
of the 2ist ult. The Christian name of Mr. Minto, who was app. to 
— unattached Ensigney, on the 8th Jan. last, and to f.p. in the 9th F., 
Clain et: is Jarvis, and not Jervis, as stated. Lt.-Col. J. P. St. 
«tir, of the Royal Artillery, has been allowed to ret. from the 
: "1898" by the sale of an unattached commission dated December 
15a Office. Dec. 15, 1828.—Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards— 
+ ~- H. Armytage, from the h.p, to be Capt. and Lieut-Col., 
v G. Fitzlarence, who exes, dated Dec. 4, 1828. 21st Regt. of Ft—! 

“pt. Lord W. Paulet, from the 63d Ft., to be Capt., v. C. Yeoman, 













nh.p., receiving the difference, dated Dec. 4, 1828. 
Ft.—Lieut F Mainwaring to be ta without pur., v. 
deceased; Ensign E. Parker to be Lieut. by pur., vice 

tof G. H.J. Leigh, Gent. to be pra without pur., vice 
Parker—all dated Dec. 4, 1828. 55th Regt. of Ft—Capt W. Hunter, 
from tHe 96th Ft., to be Capt., v. L. W. Peacocke, who retires upon 
h.p. receiving the difference dated Dec. 4, 1828. 63d Regt. of Ft.— 
Capt. J.C. Dumas, from h,p, to be Capt, paying the difference, vice 
Lord W. Paulet, app. to the 2Ist Foot, dated Dec. 4, 1828. 65th 
Regt. Ft—Major D. dtewart, fromthe 7th Ft to be Major v. Hutc4i- 
son, who exces, dated Dec. 4, 1828 75th Regt of Ft—Major J. \V. 
Hutchison, from the 65th Ft to be Major v Stewart, who excs, dated 
Dec. 4, 1828. 90th Regt Ft—R. Alison. Gent. to be Ensign without 
of v. Straton, promoted, dated Dec. 4, 1228 96th Regt. Ft—Capr. 

. H. Cumberland, from the h.p, to be Capt., paying the difference, 
v. Hunter, appointed to the 55th Ft.*dated Dec. 4, 1828. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 18, 1828.—Royal Reg. of Artillery—Capt 
T. K. Cookson, from the unattached h. p. to be Sec. Capt. v. Ord, 
dec. dated Dec. 5, 1828. Capt. and Brevet Maj. R. F. Cleaveland 
to be Lt. Col. v. St. Clair, ret. ; Sec. Capt. the Hon. W. Arbuthnot 
to be Capt. v. Cleaveland; First Lt. J. S. Rich to be Sec. Capt. v. 
Arbuthnot; Sec. Lt. J. W. Mitchell to be First Lt. v. Rich—all da- 
ted Dec. 9, 1828. 








CIRCULAR. 
The following Circular from the Secretary of State for the Home 
department, to the Lord Lieutenants, relative to a proposed reduc- 
tion in the expenses of the Militia Staff, has just been issued. 


Whitehall, December 13, 1828. 

‘*My Lorp,—I have the honour to inform your Grace, that his 
Majesty’s Government having taken into consideration the expense 
of the Staff of the Militia, have determined to submit to Parliament 
rt te for effecting some reduction in that branch of the public ex- 
pénditure. 

‘According to the proposed measure, the future Establishment, 
retained on permanent pay at Head Quarters, will be, for each 
Corps—1 Adjutant, 1 Serjeant Major, 1 Serjeant for every Forty 
Private Men, 1 Drummer tor every Two Companies, with an addi- 
tional Drummer for each Flank Company ; over and above which, 
in Regiments consisting ot Eight Companies and upwards, a Drum 
Major will be allowed. 

‘It is not intended to discontinue, till the 24th of June next, the 
pay of those members of the Militia Staff who will be included in 
the proposed Reduction. 

“ The substance of this communication will be made known to the 
Commandants of the different Corps by the Secretary at War. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ Your Grace’s most obedient humble Servant, 
“ROBERT PEEL.” 
‘His Majesty’s Lieutenant of the County of Ne 








CIRCULAR. 

Regulations for the command, general superintendence and manage- 
ment, of the service and reserve companies of regiments on fo- 
reign siations. 

Horse Guards, Dec. 8, 1828.—Regiments on foreign stations have 
oeen formed into Six Service Companies and Four Reserve Compa- 
nies, for the purpose of affording the most effective means oi ren- 
dering those aids to his Majesty’s Government, for which the milita- 
ry force is required, both abroad and at home. 

The Service Companies being employed for the protection of the 
Colonies abroad, must be kept as complete as circumstances will 
admit, by annual reinforcements from the Reserve Companies ; 
and fie Reserve Companies, while they are intended to afford the 
ready means of supplying the deficiencies occurring inthe Compa- 
nies abroad, must also be rendered available for duties at home. 

It is, therefore, highly important, that the strictest attention on the 
part of Officers should be paid to the formation of the soldiers at the 
Reserve Companies, in order to render them as efficient as possible, 
and applicable to the duties required of them 

It is obviously necessary, that a due proportion of Officers should, 
at all times be effective with the Reserve Companies, for the care, 
superintendence, and instruction of the men and other general du- 
ties. All Officers newly appointed are required to join the Reserve 
Companies. 

With respect to the command of the Service and Reserve Com- 
panies, respectively, it must be considered as a standing rule (as ex- 

essed in former orders) that the Post of the Commanding Officer 
is with the Head-quarters of the Regiment; and although the Ge- 
neral Commanuing-in Chief will be disposed to grant due conside- 
ration and indulgence to the cases of such Commanding Officers of 
Regiments, as may return home in consequence of ill health, or af- 
ter long-continued duty on Foreign Stations, yet every deviation 
from the principle laid down, must be considered one of a tempo- 
rary nature only arising from the necessity of the case, and on no 
account to be drawn into a precedent to the disadvantage of the 
service. 

The Senior Major will, in the first instance, be appointed to the 
charge and command of the Reserve Coimpanies, and he will be 
held responsible that all details are carried on, and all regulations 
enforced in the same manner as in the companies abroad ; but it is 
to be understood that the Major appointed to that duty is not to con- 
tinue {o be soemployed beyond two years, when he will be requi- 
red to jointhe Service Companies, and the other Major of the regi- 
ment will be authorized to return home, in order to assume the 
charge of the Reserve Companies, 

With a view to the regular and impartial distribution of the other 
officers of the regiment, to the prevention of unnecessary expense 
to the public, by too frequent an interchange of officers between the 
Service and Reserve Companies; and to the maintaining, by every 
possible means, the efficiency of both portions of the corps, the fol- 
lowing regulations are prescribed, viz.:— 

A due proportion of Officers and Non-commissioned Officers will 
always be required to embark with the detachments, whici are sent 
out at fixed periods of the year, to complete the Service Companies, 
so as to admit of those whose health may require a change of climate, 
being permitted to return home. 

Oflicers obtaining a permission to return bome throug) ill health, 
on medical certificates. are to report themselves, immediately on 
their arrival, to the Adjutant General, in order that the General 
Commanding in Chief may, upon a medical report on their respec- 
tive cases, determine what extent of leave of absence shall be grant- 
ed them. or require themto join the Reserve Companies, and that 
other Officers may be sent out, when proper opportunities offer, to 
replace them with the Service Companies, according to tle exigen- 
cies of the service. 

Officers, who are permitted to return home from the Service 
Companies on specific leave of absence on their private affairs, or at 


their own requests, are required to rejoin the Service Companies, |’ 


at their own expense, with in the periods for which leave of absence 
may be granted them. 

Officers who are permitted to return home from the Service Com- 
panies for the purpose of retiring on half-pay, or of quitting the ser- 
vice, are to report themselves, immediately on their arrival, to the | 
Adjutant-General, and also to the Military Secretary, and to state | 
the purpose for which they have returned ;—but such permission is 
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in no case to be granted to Officers who apply to receive the regu- 
lated difference on exchanging from full Frag pe :—No pr 
leave of absence is to be granted to Officers*who are permitted to 
return home for the purpose ¢f exchangiug from their Regiments, or 
of quitting the service, as such result will be immediate, if a successor 
be forthcoming :—If that should not be the case, the period of leave 
to be granted to such Officers will be decided by the General Com- 
mander-in-Chief, according to the circumstances of the service, after 
their arrival, and the grounds on which they wish to exchange, or to 
retire, shall have been: reported. 

With a view to prevent any missunderstanding, or delay, when 
orders are received for Officers to proceed to join the Service Com- 
panies, and in order that evrey officer may be prepared to take his 
tour of duty on foreign service, it is directed, that a Roster shall be 
kept of the Officers of the several ranks with the Reserve Compa- 
nies, and that it be considered as a general rule, that such Officers as 
may have been for the longest period at home, or absent from the 
Service Companies, whether on leave, or with the Reserve Compa- 
nies, shall be the first to proceed abroad, when required to accom- 
pany detachments, or supply vacancies which may occur in the Ser- 
vice Companies. 

To ensure a due observance of these Orders, it is directed, that on 
the left side of the names of the Captains, Lieutenants, and Ensigns, 
respectively, in the Monthly Returns of the Reserve Companies, 
the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., shall be inserted in red ink, which shal! 
denote the regular succession of the Officers of each rank for daty 
abroad, when they may be called upon for embarkation. 

In cases of sickness (properly certified), or other very urgent and 
sudden emergency, preventing the Officer, of either rank, first for 
duty, from proceeding on service, the officer next in turn of that rank 
must be substituted. 

The Subaltern Officers, acting as Paymasters and Adjutants to the 
Reserve Companies, are considered as exempted trom the operations 
of the Roster for Foreign Duty, so long as they shall be acting in 
those situations. [t must be specefied in the returns, against the 
names of such Officers, in which capacity they are acting: 

In the selection of men to complete the service Cotmpanies, and 
more especially those stationed in the hot climates, attention must 
be paid to the age and constitution of the individuals, so that the draft 
may consist, as far as possible, of the oldest and most seasoned re- 
cruits, and, therefore, best — to bear the effects of a change 
of climate. The opinion of the Medical Officer must of course, be 
consulted in the selection. 

By order of the Right Honourable General Lord Hill, Command- 
ing in Chief. Herzert Tayior, Adjutant-General. 

[The table accompanying the Circular in our last, in relation to 
the returns of Officers on Half Pay, is unavoidably postponed until 
next week. ] 











SUMMAY, 


An Imperial Head-Dress.—The Empress Josephine had one head- 
dress which weighed not less than three pounds; and, notwithstand- 
ing a very thick piece of velvet underneath, her forehead exhibited 
a deep furrow, and it always brought on a head-ache, a complaint to 
which she was very much subject at the Tuilleries, and which she 
attributed to the life she led there. Napoleon was deaf to her com- 
plaints, and made her drive out in an open carriage, as a cure for 
them. She was often under the necessity of alighting from the car- 
riage, and of stretching herself on a bed in some wretched country 
inn, where she drank the extract of linden-tree and lemon, as 4 
remedy. 

The late King of Napies, playing once at cards, exclaimed on 
making a fault, ‘ Sone wna bestia—lLam an ass.”” Duke ——, who 
was playing with him, made a mistake soon after, andsaid, “Anch’io 
sono piu bestia della S. M.—and I am a greater ass than your Ma- 
jesty.””. The King never played with him again. 

The will of Samuel Marryatt, the barrister has been proved in 
Doctor’s Commons, and probate granted, at an estimate of. £180,000 
nersonal property, besides freeholds which are extensive, and will 
yield an aggregate of nearly £300,000. Besides the house and fur- 
niture in Russell-square, and other valuable items, and leaving her 
residuary legatee, he bequeaths his wife the interest of £100,000 
stock, with the power of disposing of £25,000 of it at her death.— 
There are various legacies, but the bulk of his fortune goes to the 
a of hislate brother, Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M. P. for Sand- 
wich. 

Bigamy by Females.—Mary Ann Crosley, alias Pickering, alias Lee, 
was convicted at the Old Bailey of marrying Dr. Lee, a physician 
residing at Hackney, her former husband John Pickering, being 
alive; and of marrying Pickering in Yorkshire, during the life-time 
of her first husband Crossley. The three husbands were all in court. 
—Mary Wood wasaiso found guilty of marrying John Langham, 
her husband John Wood being stil! living. 

It is stated in several of the London papers, that all pensioners 
at a shilling a day and under who are fit for duty are to be called out 
immediately ; and that they will form four veteran battalions, and 
are intended expressively for garrison duty. 

The amount of subscriptions advertised as received for the suffer- 
ers at Gibraltar, by the London Committee, is £2,390 including ad- 
litional subscriptions from Manchester to the amount of £165, and 
£22 trom Stockton-upon-Tees. 

The total amount of subscriptions to the Duke of York’s monu- 
ment is £21,652. 19s. 9d. 

The whale-fishing vessels belonging to Dundee have this sea- 
son been particularly successful. ‘The united cargoes of the nine 
vessels will amount 1,800 tuns, which with the fins, have been esti- 
mated to be worth between 60,000 and £70,000 sterling. 

A gentleman of great commercial experience, who has lately re- 
turned from the manufacturing districts in Germany, especially Sax- 
ony, from the competition of which much was formerly feared by 
our domestic manufacturers, state. that the trade there is in no stete 
to nlarm the manufacturers of this country. It is in fact, rather on 
the decline than the advance ; the want of an opulent population of 
domestic consumers does not allow manufacturers to obtain that 
strength which is necessary to extend them ultimately to foreign 
markets. 

A memorial from each division of Royal Marines has lately been 
presented to Lord Melville, from the second lieutenants of that 
corps, who served during the late war, and who have held their com- 
missions nearly eighteen years, calling his lordship’s attention to 
their unprecedented of service, and soliciting the same in- 
dulgence may be extended to such of the lieutenants (whose com- 
missions are dated previous to 1811) as may wish to accept the un- 


| attached rank cf captain as was allowed to officers of the line and 


Royal Artillery, through the recommendation of his late Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-C hief. 

There are said to be upwards of 2,000 pupils in regular attendance. 
at the new London University. The medical class exceeds 250. 

On Friday week, Lord William Paget, M. P., and member of «he 





association, was proposed by the Earl of Miltown, and seconded bs 
the Earl of Errol, as a candidate of admission into the Kildare-stree? 
club. All the influence which his lordship’s connexions pwitl the 
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tle could produce was exerted on this occssion ; but, tell it not. “In Little Wallachia, thettort of Kalafai has faiten into ougbands. 
in the streets of Dublin, be was black-beaned, a fate which few res- | Baron Geismar took advantage of the terror caused by tne al of 
pectable Protestants have hitherto experienced. After the event | Varna, and by the defeat of the Pacha of Widdin at Bajalistcht, and 
was announced, Lord Erroll rushed into the club-room, called for the | resolved to attempt an attack upon Kalafat. After a march of fifty 
list of members, and strack out of it Lis own name, and that of the | wersts (nearly thirty-four miles) in one night, he appeared before the 
Earl of Miltown, and the latter Lord’s brother, Mr. Leeson; at the fortress, and the terrified garrison abandoned it with the greatest 
ime declaring that ‘he considered it a personal insult to the | precipitation, flying in heaps to Widdin, in which retreat many were 

same tim g p | insult to th ipitation, flying in heaps to Widdin, in which retreat ‘ 
ievtenant ; and that any person who should in future, speak |drowned in the Danube. As soon as our troops had got possession 
to him of the matter might be prepared to take the consequences of | of the fort, they immediately began to erect additional works on the 
a personal quarrel.”—Dublin paper, Nov. 20. fete next the Turks, by which Soran "ages putina ee posses 
. : . iet ir of re- | defence against any hostile attack ‘The possession of this fortress is 
onboienn yon sg tml pt nab ge ae vat 'so far imporiant tous, as Little Wallachia is thereby proiected against 

. b i” rh t the mastiff breed, baving an ex- |@Cursions from the right bank of the Danube. ‘ 
pe — A we | "ti - th slatininaie: assall eyes. | ‘ Accounts from Teflis of the 4th of November relate various suc- 
CORFORRT PORN NOE NP, W? niall | cesses obtained over the Kurds in their attempts to intercept some 

On Monday week the Lord Mayor of London (Mr. Alderman {hundred wagguns with provisions, &c.—Prussian State Gazette. 
Thompson, M. P. for the city) gave the usual pagers id the | a 
Guildhall on the commencement of his mayoraliy, but with a degree | Seas nt nag ' 
of splendour and profusion heretofore unexampled. The Duke of | RUSSIA AND T os nae A Dec. 12, 1828 
Wellington and six other Cabinet Ministers, several of the judges, | To the Edit ax eaa ath, Dec. 1x, . 
the foreign embassadors, many members of Parliament, and persons ' ¥ o the Editor of the Courier. 

8 : ial w cite manent Sir,—Let me intreat you not to hazard the high character of your 
of the first rank in the commercial world, were present: 800 persans " ae ; ‘eapttapatin pene 
sat down to a dinner which consisted of every species of luxary. ‘paper by canning blindfold into all the idle declamations an Paton 
There was nothing of interest in the speeches after dinner. ‘The ‘exaggerations of the Foreign Journals and their Correspondents. 
Lord Mayor is to vive a grand ball at the Guildhall on Wednesday | Let us consider calmly the present position of the contending tor- 

thi da 4 His loedshi | Armco resolved to go through his ofice with {Ces and sift carefully the conflicting accounts, giving little weight to 
(this day P 8 ~ : loose and improbable statements, and, where necessary, Wailiug pa- 

all possible eclat i ’ 
P inte : ; ma band of tiently for authentic intelligence. First, then, the Russians Lave 

A letter from Paris states, that Captain Bligh, the late husband of | heen Laitled in their attempt to conquer Silistria, partly by the great 


eS ae yes hy ial Wellesley,) died on the 15%h ult. at Va-) mount of the garrison and its obstinate valour, and partly by the 
ence, e. 


‘lateness and inclemency of the season. This is on the part of the 
Tribute to Mr. Kean.—It has already been stated, that this gentle- ‘Turks a very great success. ‘They have thus driven out of Bulga- 


man most liberally gave up the profits of his performance at the jria the corps of General Scherbatoff, which began the siege, and 
English Opera House to the general fund. ‘The rest of the per- (hat of General Rudzewitsch, which joined from Choumla. How- 
formers, feeling grateful for this handsome donation, determined | ever there is nothing yet to prove, or even render probable, that the 
upon showing their gratitudein a more subs‘antial form than that of | corps of Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, which, according to the 
mere words. Last Saturday, immediately after Mr. Kean’s rehear- | last Bulletin received from St. Petersburgh, was strongly encamped 
sal of Virginius, a handsome tortoise she’: snuff-box was presented | in the environs of Varna, had made the slightest movement in re- 
tohim. ltisa large box, and lined throughout with pure gold. On| treat. The letterfrom Semlin, in the Quotidienne, is a tissue ot the 
the inside of the lid is the following. inscription: —“'To Edmund | grossest lies and most ridiculous mistakes. ‘The slightest inspection 
Kean, Esyq., as a trifling but cordial ncknowledgment of his valuable | of the map is sufficient to show that it is fit only ior the latiiude ot 
assistance, and most liberal conduct, at the Theatre Royal English | the Vienna Stock Exchange. ‘The writer leaps over a distance of 
Opera House, in November, 182°, on the sudden closing of Covent | three hundred miles fiom Widdin to Silistria, as if they were only 
Garden Theatre, this Box is peesented by his Brother Performers.” thirty miles,and places the Pacha of Widdin in line with the Vizier 
It was presented by Mr. Bastley, in a neat speech, to which Mr. | and Hussein, by the 8th of November, when he could hardly bave 





Kean returned an appropriate acknowledgment. 


His genes the Lord Lieutenant visited Carton on Thursday 
last, where he shot in the forenoon, and afterwards spext the day 
svith his Grace the Duke of Leinster. Amongst the company pre- 
sent were, Major Whale, late of the 16th Lancers, who made the 
celebrated charge at the head of the Life Guards, at the ever-cele- 
“brated battle of Waterloo, where Lord Anglesea commanded the 
cavairy His Exceliency recognized his old brother soldier with 
feelines of warmth and kindness; and in the evening conterred the 
honour of Knighthood upon him.—Dublin Evening Mail. 


The late Dugald Stewart has many sincere and ardent admirers in 
this town, who will be gratified to hear that the subscription for his 
monument already amounts to £1,584.—Plymouth Journal. 


Birth.—This morning, in Hamilton-place, the Countess Gower of 


a son and heir. 

Died, at Hampton Court, on the morning of the 14th instant, 
deeply regretted by his distressed family, and revered by all who 
knew him, Sir John Thomas, Bart., son of the late Sir Edmund 


‘Thomas, Bart., of Wenvoe Castle, Glamorgan, in the 82d year 


of his age. 


Mr. Kean, jun. will make his first appedrance this season at 


Drury Lane in the character of Romeo. 


Law.—The Lord Chancellor has decided that parties agreeing to 


an arbitration, shall be bound by the result of if. 

A point of some importance has been decided at Brussels. namely, 
whether a person can be arrested abroad upon a bill of Exchange 
given in England, by the bill being transferred to some person in the 
same realm as the acceptor, or indorser. After hearing all the argu- 
iments pro and con., the Superior Court decided against the power 
of arrest—a decision which will settle a poiut of some conse quence, 
not only to commercial men, but many others. 


a 


BULLETIN FROM THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
Berlin, Dee. 10. 

The St. Petersburgh Gazette contains the following news from the 
army in the field, from October 17 to November 10:— 

* According: to the general plan ot the military operations, the 
3d corps of infantry began on the 15th its march from Choumla 
Up to the 19th it was not in the least disturbed by the enemy ; in- 
considerable marauding parties, which showed themselves from 
time to time in the rear, did not venture to attempt to impede the 
movement of the troops. Buton the 19th, when the corps was to 
pass a woody defile, near the village of Acdochela, the rear guard 


was attacked by the enemy, who had come from Choumla with | Stinacy of the Sultan and his Divan will deprive him of the sugerain- 


8,000 chosen cavalry, and a detachment of infantry and artillery. 

“ Notwithstanding all his attempts he was defeated, with great 
oss on his side: and the march uf the 3d corps to the place of its 
tdestination was continued without any further interruption from the 
eaemy, though the badness of the roads, in consequence of the cold 
and rainy weather, which set in remarkably early for that country, 


reacbed Nicopolis. Still more ridiculousis the notion that the Turks 
(who are mere babies in the art of sieges, as was well ascertained at 
Missolonghi,) are prepared to storm the encampment of Prince ta- 
gene, on the woody and lofty beights around Varna, and, having 
| performed this wonderful exploit in the depth of winter, will ve 
able to break ground, to form parallels, to a in battery a hundred 
pieces of heavy ordnance, and to carry Varna in spite of heaven 
and earth! The Navigation of the Black Sea may be somewhat 
hazardous in winter, as are the Chops of our Channel and the Bay 
of Biscay; but to suppose thatthe Russians have not had time in six 
weeks to repair the ruined bastions, and that they will be unable 


ments are necessary, is quite ridiculous. 
thousand idle rumours. 


thence. 
the Turks have not been able to carry a single point of any conse- 





happened in Little Wallachialast September. 
What then would an experienced military man anticipate as the 
probable course of events during the winter ? 


lish army, and a portion of their new levies. 


2. That they will keep Varna safe and untouched as the richest 
jewel in the Russian Crown. 
3. The Turks, if wise, will make no serious attempt to destroy the 
Russian armies, orto besiege their fortresses. If they do they will 
bitterly rue the consequences. Inroads and incursions, and expedi- 
tions tor forage or booty, they may, and will, doubtless, engage in, 
and often with success, as is always the case with an euemy, whose 
principal force lies in his cavalry. But this will signily nothing as to 
| the final issue of the conflict, which must ultimately depend on the 
| weight and discipline of the infantry, the superiority of the artillery, 
, the military science of the Generals, the command of the seas, and, 
| lastly, the power of raising large loans, to condnct so expensive a 
war. If Turkey is inferior in all these points, she cannot long make 
| head against Russia. Fortress after fortress will fall, aud she will ere 


long be hemmed in within a narrowerand narrower circle. ‘The ob- 





| eles first of the Morea, then of continental Greece, then probably of 

Buigaria, and Albania, unless some of the powers of Europe tuke ap 
|arms in bisdetence. In such case other Powers will take part with 
| Russia, and who can foresee the issue? I remain your obedient 
| servaut. MODERATOR 
SECOND LETTER. 


through the winter to throw in whatever supplies and reintorce- 
A single word of authentic 
information from Berlin to St. Petersburgh will put to flight ten 
And it should never be forgotten that de- 
tailed information of an authentic kind can only be expected from 
Be assured, Sir, it will be found three months hence that 


quence in offensive warfare, by excursions hither and thither during 
the winter; and that, if they venture on any great operation, and 
thus abandon their wise and cautious defensive svstein, they run the 
most tremendous risks, and will probably lose their whole camp, as 


1. That the Russians will maintain the possession of Wallachia, 
and the northern angle of Bulgaria, keeping strong advanced corps 
every where to watch the movements of the ‘Turkish garrisons.— 
Rather than fail in this, they will move forward the whole of the Po- 


rendered the march every day more difficult. This weather also | 
checked very much the progress of the siege of Silistria, yet they | 
were proceeding as quickly as possible ; but when, from the incessant ; Ment, and the very recent letter of the 27th November from Bucha- 
torrents of rain, the ground in which the trenches were to be made | rist, | am more than ever confirmed in the opinion I stated last week 
was entirely under water, and the arrival of materials rendered | (in opposition to the stock-jobbing letter from Semlin) that the 2d 
not merely difficult, but impossible, the Commander-in-Chief, | and Sd Russian Corps only have retreated, and that the 6th and 7th 
General Wittgenstein, resolved on the 24 November to change the | Still remain cantoned on the strong and woody heights around 


Bath, Dec. 19, 1828. 


Sir,—Afier reading the official bulietin of the Russian Govern- | 





siege into a bombardment, which was kept up with success two days 
and nights. Meantime the cold increased to 8° Reaumur, or 13° 
Fahrenheit below freezing, aheavy snow covered all our batteries 
andthe clay huts of our soldiers, and large flakes of ice appeared in 
the Danube. In this manner nature itself, by the commencement 
of a winter of extraordinary severity, even in northern countries, in- 
terrupted the progress of our operations before Silistria, and threat- 
ened to cut off the communication between the left and right bank 
of the Danube, and to stop the supplies of provisions and amunition 
from the besieging corps. The Blockade of Silistria was therefore 


discontinued, and, on the 10th November, the troops of the 2d and 


3d corps began their march to the winter quarters assigned them in | 
Moldavia and Wallachia, in two columns, one of which passed the | 
Danube ia vessels belonging to the flotilla on that river, near the vil- | 
lage of Kallarasch ; and the other at Hirshova, except the 6th divi- | 
sion of infantry, which, with the cavalry, and the troops of the Don, 
covered this movement. a! 
“To observe the garrison of Silistria, a strong division of the feét 
remains opposite that fortress. The village of Kallarasch, on the-eit 
bank is being fartified, and redonbts erecting at suitable places op- 
posite the fortress stillin the hands of the enemy. According to 
reports from Varna andits neighbourhood, nothing particular had 
occurred there, and the enemy had ao where shown himself 





| Varna, and between Varna and Bazardjik. We shall see, then, 
| whether the Turks will dare to carry these heights by storm, and 
lay regular seige to Varna in the depth of winter. If they do, it 
| will be the most wonderful event which has ever yet occurred in 
| modern warfare, and the Russians, instead of threatening Turkey, 
‘must be herceforward prepared to defend their owa froutiers. 
| I wish to call your attention to the following facts, as now stated, 
with great probability of truth. 


JI. That redoults are erecting in the neighbourhood of the Tur- 
| kish fortresses by the Russians 


secure it from any serious invasion. 
x. That reinforcements are coming down from the interior of | 
vussia. 

4.. That General Langeron has fixed his head-quarters at Buéha- 
rest for the winter. 

’ "dD. That General Reth has gone from Silistria, with a portion of 
the troops, to Varna. 

6. That a great Russian force is between Bazardjik and Varna; 
a a from Bucharest says 50,000 men, but this is probably exagge- 
rated. 

7. That the Grand Vizier’s head-quarters were, about the Sth and 
9th Nov., at Aidos; and the Turks were entrenching and fortifying 
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en joined there by Chalib Pacha, who 
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Com. 


thatcamp. He had 
mands the new Turkish regulars. 
If, therefore, the Turks have any serious designs of molestin 


next advices from ar 


t announce his having quitted the cam idos 
h a heavy battering train. This is Sidhe improbable at Jcleive 

erefore adhere to the opinionsal ha¥e before advanced; yj; - on 
1, That the Russians will maintait’ themselves at Bucharest, Hir. 
hova, and Custendji; that is, in the possession of Wallachia. .,. 
the northern angle of Bulgaria, keeping strong advanced 
watch the Turkish fortresses. 

2. That Varna will remain safe and untouched. 

3. That the Turks, if wise, will adhere to their cautious 
system, and make no serious attempts to destroy the Russi 
or to capture their fortresses; or that, if they attempt an 
ration, such as the capture of Bucharest, Brahilow, or 
will suffer for it. 

4. That we shall find next March or April, when the new can. 
paign opens that the Russian armies will be again on the offensir, 
along the Danube and the eastern range of the Balkan, and not as 
some people contend, constrained to a defensive campaign on ‘the 
Prath. In fact, almost all the writers to the foreign journals are per- 
sons ignorant of the science of war, andincapable of giving sound 
and probable opinions respecting military operations ; hence the 
quantity of trash which those letters contain. But further than this 
they are ignorant of the geography of the country, and carry an 
army over scores and scores of miles with as much ease, and in as 
short a time, asan English mail coach. Otherwise how could it haye 
been stated, that the army of the Pacha of Widden had arrived jp 
ten days at Silistria, or that the Grand Vizier (who was at Aidos on 
the 8th and 9th of November) was at the 10th and 11th also at Silis- 
tria.—The Russian and Prussian Gazettes may diminish the number 
of the sick and of the slain; but they never lead you astray as {o 
the position and movement of the different corps. 

I am delighsed with the attention you pay to military operations 
and I only wish tu guide you to the only true mode of judging cor. 
rectly of them, by weighing carefully datesand distances, and posi. 
tions, and scrutinizing the character of the opposing forves—by dis. 
trusting loose and idle accounts, which have been so egregiously cr 
roneous heretofore, and laying due stress on those which have been 
found ultimately correct. Your most obedient servant. 
MODERATOR. 
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—>—- 
THE DEATH OF THE WARL OF LIVERPOOL. 


His Lordship expired at Combe Wood, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock on the 4th Dec. He had been in his usual state—no 
symptoms of speedy dissolution had been perceived. But soon af- 
ter breaktast he was attacked with spasms and convulsions. The 
| Countess of Liverpool, and his brother, the lion. Cecil Jenkinson, 

were in the room with him—and the attendance of his medical ad- 

viser, who resides in the neighbourhood, was immediately required. 

The last struggle, if painful was happily but short, for before the 
| medical attendant had arrived, he had breathed hi- last. 

Perhaps we were wrong in applying tue epithet melancholy to 
such anevent. It could not be melancholy to his Lordship. The 
paralytic attack which took place nearly two years ago was of 
such a nature, that it did not 2 Tord the least chance of recovery. It 
destroyed the powers of the mind, but not so completely as to ren- 
der his Lordship unconscious of the hopelessness of his situation. 
By him, therefore, death must have been considered as the welcome 
visit of a friend. He could not desire to live, and he could not fear 
to dic. 

Weare now to take a view of him asa public man, who had for 
sv Many years performed so prominent a part in the affairs of this 
great country. He seemed bornto bea statesman. From the be- 
ginning of his career he did not mix in the common-place business 
of life—he had no relish for those amusements and occupations 
which other men pursue with such eagerness—he lvoked upon life 
as a gift bestowed upon him, with the condition that it should be all 
devoted to the service of his country. It was all devoted—and his 
disorder, the effect of his unremitting labours, proved how 
theroughly that condition had been fulfilled. His first speech in 
Parliament, at the early age of twenty-two, gave the promise 0 
his tuture fame. We heard it, and we do not forget the effect it 
produced upon the House. Maiden speeches are often eloquent, 
but seldom display any great depth of political knowledge or any 
powerful graspof mind. But Lord Liverpool’s first speech was the 
speech of aman who had studied the state of Europe—tie relations 
which each nation bears to other nations—the aliiances which their 
welfare or their safety requires them to make—tie checks which it 
is necessary for them to establish, in order to curb the overweening 
ambition of any particular Power—and the policy which the dig- 
nity of this country required it to pursue at a period of such great 
and increasing ditlculty and importance. 

But Lord Liverpool’s rise to the highest. offices in the State was 
not rapid. ‘len years nearly elapsed trom his entrance into Parlie- 
}ment, before he had a seatin the Cabinet. In 130], upon the nom: 
nation of Mr. Addington to the post of Prime Minister, Lord Liver- 

pool was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in which 
capacity he negotiated the preliminaries of peace with M. Otto. Ex 
cepting the short interval between the death ot Mr. Piti, and the ac 
cession of Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool continued a Cabinet Mi: 
nister. Upon the assassination of Mr. Perceval he became Prime 
| Minister, in which eminent station he remained till the termination 
| ot his political career. 

What gigantic events filled that space, are too well known to ren- 
der it necessary for us to dwell upon them. That any maa, Mr 
Pitt always excepted, could have been selected more equal to the 
difficulties of the crisis, we do not believe. He combined, in an es- 
| traordinary degree, firmness with moderation. He possessed anelo 

quenee, which, if it did vot reach the highest point of excellence, 
always impressed the hearer with a conviction of the sincerily auc 
the patrictism of the speaker. His measures were the result of dee) 
deliberation—he weighed them carefully—but when he adopted 
them he pursued them with inflexible resolution. God knows! the 
vessel of State was often involved in storms and tempests, and a less 
firm mind might have sunk under the difficulties of the crisis. —But 
| despondency formed no feature of bis character—he never despair 
ed of his country, and he saved it. — If the sun of his eareer as Prime 
| Minister rose amidst the war of elements, amidst elouds, aud light- 
| ning, and thunder, it set in splendour and in glory. 

In debate he was vehement, but not personal. Ife did not seem 

to have one angry feelingin his composition towards the rivals, how 











¥. That 30,000 Russians are to guard Eastern Wallachia, and | ever wanton their aitacks or personal their insults. Sincevity was 


apparent in every measure be adupted, andin every speech he made. 
He never refused to others the tribute pf applause which he thought 
‘they deserved ; and his gentlemanly deportment, unrufiied by the 
coarsest personalities against him, has often disarmed his fercest a& 
versary. 

Such was the Earl of Liverpcol. If this be the language of pan 
gyric, itis also the language of sincerity. It is the tribute of one whe 
knew him well, and who knew him long—who will maintain that « 
sounder Statesman—a man more thoroughly anxiousfor the prospe' 
ity and honour of the people—a more devoted friend to the const! 
tution of his country, as established in Chureh and State, never © 
isted,-- Courter, 
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<GISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA. 
ae York:, U. C. Saturday, Jan. 10, 1829. 
On Thursday 8thjinstant, his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, 


—-—- 


in State to the Legislative Council Chamber, and being 
sien po throne, the ‘anaes Usher of the Black Rod was 
sent to direct the attendance ot the Commons House of Assembly, 
atthe Bar of that Honourable House, who being come thereto :— 

The Speaker o: the Legislative Council said, it was his Excel- 
fency’s command, that they should repair to the usual place of sit- 
ting and there choose a fit persun to be their Speaker, and that the 

rson so chosen be — mp ey wing sary approbation on | 

t ing day. ‘The House then withdrew. 
ae Friday, mu Jequery, airy 

1e House of Assembly, being again assembled at the Bar of the 
dened the Legislative Council: Marshall 8S. Bidwell, Esquire, 
informed his Excellency that the House of Assembly, had chosen 
him for their Speaker, and claimed the usual privileges. 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor was pleased to approve 
of the choice of the House of Assembly, and then addressed both 
Hlouses of the Provincial Parliament in the following Speech : 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, i-s. ; 

At the time of my assuming the Government which his Majesty 
has been pleased to commit to my charge, I was desirous of meeting 

ou in Provincial Parliament at an earlier period than the present : 
but the interests of the country have been best consulted by conve- 
ning you at a season when little embarrassment, or inconvenience, 
can be experienced in any district, from your being called to your 
Legislative duties. : ’ 

In recommending your immediate and earnest attention to be di- 
rected to affairs that are closely connected with the welfare of the 
Colony, I must remark, that no surer proofs of your vigilance and 
judgment can be adduced, than the prosperity, happiness and con- 
ientment of his Majesty’s faithtul Canadian subjects, and I trust, if 
the public good be exclusively and diligently considered, in the ex- 
ercise of your important functions, that those ends will be assured, 
and that the beneficial effects of your proceedings will soon be ap- 

arent in every part of the Province. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, . 

I have ordered the estimates of the present year and the public 
accounts, to be laid before you. 

The commands of his Majesty that have relation to the several 
addresses of the House of Assembly of the last Parliament, shall be 
communicated to you. 

Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen, 

The laws that are about to expire will require your consideration. 
The repeal of the Act, entitled, “An Act for better securing this Pro- 
vince, &c.” passed in the 44th year of the late King, is, I think, ad- 
visable, as it seldom can be applied to cases which it was intended to 
meet. 

The report of the Arbitrators on the part of Upper and Lower 





Qi 








same authority inform us that the whole of the Russian army had 
fled beyond the Danube, with the exception of the garrison of 
Varna, consisting of 6000 men—some, indeed, went so far as to 
affirm that Varna had been actually retaken, but we place no faith 
in these statements. We know, that, independent of the Russian 


Wirtemberg were ordered to guard all the approaches to that for- 
tress, and it does not appear from the Bulletin which we insert 
to-day that that partof the Russian plan has been changed; on the 
contrary, it states explicitly that the Prince had seen nothing 
of the Turks in that neighbourhood. The 6th and 7th corps, then, 
could not have retreated at the date of the Bulletin, because a fact 
of that importance must not have been suppressed,—and the pro- 
bability is, that these corps have well intrenched themselves in the 
vicinity of the town—and, as the town can receive supplies from 
Odessa and other places by sea, they will be able to maintain them- 
selves until relieved in the spring by a new army from Russia. 
The winter season cannot certainly be less favourable for the hardy 
Russians than for their enervated Asaitic opponents; and if the 
Russian army is well supplied with provisions, clothing and camp 
equippage, we do not see that the Turks are likely to make any se- 
rious impression on ii. 

It will be perceived that we place no confidence in the multitude 
of statements derived from the Continental papers; they are ge- 
nerally stock jobbing speculations, and written by men ignorant of 
the military art, and equally so of the geography of the country 
of which they write. In corroboration of this, we beg leave to 
refer to two letters from a correspondent of the London Courier, 
which we have inserted elsewhere. They not only expose the cu- 
pidity and ignorance of the German letter writers, but place in a 
strong and vivid light the true state of the campaign, by which we 
can arrive at a tolerable knowledge of the actual state of things, 
These letters have been partially quoted by other papers, but we 
have given them entire—the eye of the military critic is everywhere 
apparent in them, and we strongly recommend them to the attention 
of our readers. 

All accounts agree in stating that the most zealous attempts will 
be made by England and other European powers to bring about a 
peace during the winter. The following letter, which we have 
received from a highly confidential source in London, intimates 
that this subject will form a part of the King’s speech at the opening 





Canada, for ascertaining the proportion of Duties to be paid to this 
Province, has been transmitted to me; and it must be satisfactory to | 
you to be informed that on that question, an equitable arrangement | 
has taken place. 

The Public Schools are generally increasing, but their present or- 
ganization appears susceptible of improvement. 

Measures will be adopted, I hope, toreform the Royal Grammar 
School, and to incorporate it with the University recently endowed 
by his Majesty, and to introduce a system in that Seminary that will 
open to the youth of the Province the means of receiving a liberal | 
and extensive course of instruction. Unceasing exertion should be 
made to attract able Masters to this Country, where the population 
bears no proportion to the number of Officers and employments, that 
must necessarily be held by men of education and acquiremeats, for 
thesupport of the Laws, and of your free Institutions. 

The expense already incurred in carrying on the Works in the 

Gore and Niagara Districts has been considerable, but few will re- 
gret that they have been undertaken. Such enterprizes can, at first, 
be seldom duly appreciated. It is obvious,however, that the value 
of the productions of your soil can never be known, unless you have 
Canals, and good internal communications tofacilitate your Commer- 
tial intercourse with the vast Empire of which you form a part. 

From the observations of the Deputy Post-Master-General at Que- 
bec, to which I shall draw your attention, respecting the tmpossibili- 
ty of forwarding the mails with either expedition or safety, 1 am per- 
suaded that some better expedient than statute labour must be resor- 
ted to for maintaining the roads in a proper state. 

_ The sums expended onthe useful works now in progress, circulate 
in their natural channels, remain in the Province, enrich it, and 

Promote industry. On the extent of protection and encouragement 
afforded to projects of this kind ;—and on your being prepared, by 
means of the essential aid of well organized Institutions, for the re- 
teption and location of every description of settler, the agricultural 
interests of the Colony, and the advance of its Commerce, will be 
lound chiefly to depend.—Upper Canada Gazette. 
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The John Jay, Napoleon, and Canada, Liverpool packets, have ar- 
rived since our last, bringing London papers to the 23d of Dec. 

The abandonment of the siege of Silistria, and the retreat, of a 
part at least, of the Russian army across the Danube, are fully con. 
firmed by the admissions of the Russian Bulletin, which we have 
inserted in another part of this paper.—These reverses are ascri- 
bed to the early, sudden, and very severe manner in which the 
Winter has set in; to which may be added, although that is omitted 
‘o be stated in the Bulletin, the extraordinary courage and determi- 
ved perseverance of the Turkish garrison. ‘Thus, then, the plan of 
®perations for the winter campaign, determined on after the fall of 

arna and before the Emperor set out on his return to St. Peters- 
burgh, is completely frustrated. That plan was, that the Russisn 
lett should rest on Varna, and the right at Silistria, which place was to 
de taken at all hazards, while astrong body of troops was to be sent 
to occupy the road leading from Varna to Silistria, to keep open the 
‘ommunication between the two fortresses. The Russians would 
then have been able to resume offensive operations early in the 
‘pring. By this retreat the line is broken, Silistria relieved, Varna 
©xposed to the risk of re-capture, and Bulgaria delivered from a large 
body of its invaders which have re-crossed the Danube in two 
Columns—one at Hirshova and the other at the village of Kallarasch. 
and passed into Wallachia and Moldavia. A glance at any good 
map will show the nature and importance of these operations. 

This portion of the Russian army, then, having been driven out 
of Bulgaria the fate of that at Varna and its environs becomes an 
*bject of the most anxious solicitude. It is positively asserted by 
‘he German papers, that Varna will be recaptured; indeed, the 





























of Parliament, which is fixed by proclamation for the 5th of Feb- 
ruary. The retreat from Silistria will perhaps have a tendency to 
lower the tone of the Russian Cabinet, although the London Cou- 
rier expresses its fears of any accommodation actually taking place. 

‘“‘T may mention asa fact which may be relied upon, that the Duke 
is determined to re-commence negotiations for a peace between 
Turkey and Russie both at Constantinople and St. Petersburgh. In 
this endeavour he is joined by the French Government. ‘They will 
offer their mediations—and intend to order their ambassadors to pro- 
ceed immediately to the Porte, from their present useless station in 
Greece. The great obstacle to negotiation is, the obstinacy of the 
Sultan respecting the Treaty of 6th July. Were he to yield in this 
point the language to be employed towards Russia would be more 
decid@?. ~On the other hand, the Russians say that they will not 
treat unless Turkish envoys are sent to their camp, with a confession 
of defeat, and a promise of submission — I happened a few days ago 
to meet the Secretary of the Russian Embassy, who used that lan- 
guage. Tne Duke, however, at any rate, will have a good case to 
lay before Parliament, and a very popular paragraph for the King’s 
S ” 

Speech. 

The affairs of Portugal remain in the same wretched state. Don 
Miguel has not recovered from his accident, nor is it certain, from 
the vague manner in which the bulletins of his health are worded, 
that he is out of danger. The work of persecution and tyranny, 
nevertheless, goes on with unabated vigour; and arrests, confisca- 
tions, and imprisonments, are frequent and constant. The Depot 
of Poftuguese Emigrants at Plymouth, under the command of 
General Stubbs, consisting of ahout 4000, men has been directed to 
disband itself; his Majesty’s Government not feeling it to comport 
with the principles of neutrality which it has prescribed to itself in 
relation to the affairs of Portugal, to permit so large a body of 
men to equip and organize itself on the British shores, for the 
avowed purpose of invading a neighbouring country, be the pre. 
(ence what itmay. The singular feature in this Portuguese affair, 
is the silence and inactivity of Don Pedro, tor nothing has yet trans- 
pired to show in what light he views the atrocious usurpation of his 
brother; if Pedro is indifferent, England is certainly excusable for 
observing a rigid line of neutrality. The young Queen of Portu- 
gal was received by bis Majesty on the 22d of Dec., at Windsor 
Castle. Funds on the 22d Dec. 86 3-8. 


Blockade of Tangier —The Emperor of Morocco, it seems, has 
become somewhat obstreperous, and his ports are therefore put 
under a state of blockade by his Majesty's ships. Nothing very 
important is expected to result from this affair, for the means will 
not be long wanting to curb and punish the insolence of this barba- 


rian. ‘The following has been posted at Lloyd’s :— 
‘“ PROCLAMATION 

“« By his Excellency Sir George Don. &c. 

“ Whesssn it has been officially announced to me by Commander 
David Hope, Senior Officer of his Majesty's ships of war in the 
Bay of Tangeir, that in consequence of the refusal of the Emperor of 
Morocco to accede to the just demands of his Majesty, Commander 
Hope had, pursuent to his instructions, put the portof Tangier into 
a state of blockade ; I do. therefore, hereby notify the establishment 
uf the blockade of the port of Tangier, and that the same will be 
maintained and enforced in the most effective manner. 

““ GEORGE DON, General and Lieut.-Governor. 

‘“« Gibraltar, Nov. 24.” 

We regret to announce the death of the Eerl of Huntingdon, 
which took place on the 9th of December. This lamented Noble- 
man has fallen a victim, in his fiftieth year, to the destructive effects 
of a West India climate, where he has been in the service of his 
country for the last six years. His Lordship, it will be recollected, 


garrison in Varna, the 6th and 7th corps under Prince Eugene of 


A eit 
partially recovered his health. On that occasion we have reason 
to know that he felt very sensible of the kindness and attention 
shown to him in this city. His Lordship is succeeded in his title by 
his son, Francis Theophilus Henry Lord Hastings, who, with seven 
other children have to mourn his irreparable loss. In our paper of 
3d May last we traced the Noble Earl’s descent from his illustrious 
ancestors, , 

The: Earl of Liverpool éxpired after long suffering at Coombe 
Wood, on the 4th of Dec. The article we have copied from the 
Courier pays a well merited tribute to his memory. No Minister 
in England was ever more valued and more justly respected—his 
loyalty, patriotism, and spotless integrity, were pre-emiment—he 
was truly and emphatically a British Minister. 


—_ 








From the Keepsake we have extracted the whole of the excellent 
paper on the character of Mr. Canning, by Sir James Mackintosh. 
Coming, as it does, from a zealous and sterling whig, it is not less 
honourable to the memory of the illustrious deceased, than to its 
able and impartial author. 

The Irish Shield, published in this city by Mr. George Pepper, is 
discontinued in its weekly form and converted into a monthly pub- 
lication of great interest and value. In its present shape we havc 
no doubt it will receive that accession of patronage which it merits. 








A friend has sent us the following, which we readily and with 
pleasure give place to, knowing the value of the work spoken of :— 


Introduction to the National Reader ; by the Rev. John Pierpont.— 
Several months ago, we spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Pier- 
pont’s ‘ National Reader;” a work, indeed, suited for children of 
larger growth than generally go to school, as well as for students. 
The “ Introduction”’ to this book, (as it is modestly called,) is now 
befere us. The design of this latter compilation is, to fill the same 
place in the common schools of the United States that is held by 
Murray’s Introduction. The selections are of a very pure charac- 
ter; the beautiful feeling apparent in the preface, is carried through 
every page; and the parent who teaches her child from this little 
garland, will truly find, that it must thereby “learn something 
of the works of God, and the deeds of good and brave men.” It 
may be had of E. Bliss, Broadway, N. Y. 


A Manuel of the difficulties of the French Language ; or, an Alphabeti- 
cal Collection of Barbarisms, Neologisms, and Solecistic expressions, 
used daily by those who have but an incorrect knowledge of the French’ 
Language; together with the Corrections of the same. To which is 
added, a treatise on French participles, with exercises on that part of 
speech ; followed by exercises in cacography, grammatical analysis, 
and an alphabetical sclection of idiomatical expressions, English and » 
French, in most general and common use; being a complement to the 
French Grammar of Ch. C. Le Tellier. Prepared for the use of 
American Schools by Francis Benj. Gardera, of Paris. New 
York: Ch. De Behr, G. & C. Carvill, 108 Broadway. 1829. 

The above work is just from the press, and as the title page is so 
completely explanatory of the book, it is only necessary for us to 
bear testimony to the generally admitted ability of the author.to 
make such a compilation. The alphabetical list of corrected bar- ° 
barisms must be particularly valuable to those who are desirous of 
speaking the french language in iis purity, and not less so the excel- 


lent treatise on Participles. 











We have received the account of the celebration of the Anni- 
versary of Burns in New Jersey, and regret it came too late for in- 
sertion in this number. It shall appear in our next. 





The Drama.—Miss Wright has occupied the Park Theatre two 
nights of this week with her lectures. Miss Rock appeared last 
night in Letitia Hardy. She is notmuch known at the Park, but 
she had established a reputation at the Bowery that ensured hera 
good reception. She isa lady of great cleverness, and is remark- 
able for versatility of powers, and great excellence in the different 
parts she undertakes. There has been no other novelty at this 
house. 

The most flattering accounts of the success of Mr. Horn and 
Mrs. Austin reach us through the Boston papers. The first families 
in that city have attended the Operas, and Mrs. Austin’s Benefit 
filled the house to an overflow. The Box book on Wednesday 
was equally favourable for Mr. Horn’s Benefit. Madame Feron 
commences an engagement, alone we believe, in Boston on the 9th 
of February. 











EW York Consolidated Lottery, No. 1 for 1829—To be drawn on Wednes- 

day, Feb. 11,1829. Highest prize $20,000. The Scheme contains $20,000, 

$5,000, $3,760, 2 of 31000, 5 of $500, 5 of $400, 5 of $300, &c.—Amounting 

to near $98,000. Tobe distributed in one day. Whole Tickets $10,—Sharcs 
in proportion. Apply atthe “Mint,” er address SYLVESTERS’, 

an. 31] 130 Broadway. 


R. WILMER, General Bookseller, and Newspaper Agent, 25 Lord street, 
Liverpool, proposes to publish weckly. a list of all new works issued, anti 
other literary information by English press every week, and forward the same 
by the New York packet ships, which leave Liverpool on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th 
of each month. Sconecliens and jmblishers in the United States, who may wish to 
obtain the list, wiich will be sent gratis, are requested to apply to him through his 
Agent, Mr. W. A. Colman, Park Place House, New York, who will receive any 
order for him, and furnishes every information requisite. All communications to 
Mr. W. A. Colman, must be post paid. (Jan. 31. 


ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelohas removed ber Corset Warchouse . 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadwayy-u few 
doorshelow St. Paul’sChurch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Ganitlo hae 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and bas 
no doubt by her stteatior and punctuality to give satisfaction. (Oct 18. 


OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar- 
ker master, and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will run regu - 
larly between this port atid Halifax the ensuing season. They are first rate, fast 
sailing vessels, commanded by experienced meu, have handsome accommodations 
for passengers, and will alwayssail on the day appointed, wind and weather per- 
mitting. JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 India-st. ortoThos. Tremont. 
Boston, March 19,1823. _ MANES. wild 


OR SALE.—A Farm and Residence on the St. Lawrence river, near <. 
densburg, containing 234 acres, of which eighty ere improved. The whole 
is of a good soil, the part uncleared fully equa} to the rest. The Gields cultivated 
are Jaid out into pasture and meadow for a stock farm, and are enclosed chiefly 
with stone fence. The dwelling house is atwo story frame building, 40 by 36 feet, 
with soven rooms—the whole finished in the most modern style with a portico m 
therear. The site an elevated ground 150 yards from the river, commanding an 
extensive view of its picturesque scenery. On the farm are the usual out build - 
ings,--barn, cattle sheds, farm house, &c—Its vicinity to Ogdensburg furnishes 
it, among many other advantages, a ready market, this village having coustant 
communication with Montreal, distant 130 miles, bya line of stages and steam- 
boats on the Canadian side, and by the boats that continually descend the river 
From Utica itis by land 125 miles, and by the Oswego canal it will posess, the 
next season, entire water commuaication with New York. Terms of payment 


ird cash; the resida in 3 or 4 yearson mortgage. Apply to 
“Sa the residae may remain 3 oF “ X0ONDERSON, 60 Newad-st. 


EW INVENTION.—Por sale at the Artists’ Repository, 66 Chesnut street, 
the Patent Pen Maker, a simple pocket instrument that shuts up ja the baa 



































visited the United States some months ago in bis ship the Valorous, 
and atterwards returned to England in one of the packets, having 


le of u two bladed d which makes a good pen at one preasure 
_ ee WM. SIMPSON, 66 Chesnatetrect. 
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One summers eve 


when toil was 





THE MERRY FLAGEOLET. 
rite Song, Composed by John Barnet.—With Accompaniments for the Piano Forte. 


Dubois and Stodard, No. 167 Broadway. 
[ARRANGED FOR THE ALBION BY P. K. MORAN. ] 


o’er, cottage door, 


twilight’s fresh -- ness woo’deach dame A - while to leave her 





¥ youthful stran - - ger kind - ly came, A youth 





his merry 
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The stranger went and all in vain 
We sought to trace his name or birth; 
Yet long recall’d the merry siraia 








-- + - ful stran--- - ger kind ------ ly came, And where the lads and lasses met 
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the lads and las - ses met, At - - tun’dhismerry Flageo - let, And where the lads and 





et. 


That led the village dancers mirth, 
And hop’d when summer's sun was set, 
Again to hear his Flageolet. 


* * Where this mark occurs the smal! notes in the under stave are to be played with the right hand. ttt Where this mark occurs it returns to the upper stave. 








Vavietics, 


Coxuxprums.— Trifles amuse innocent minds.” Philosophers 
vave blown bubbles: by this rule a few good-bad conundrums may 
not be unaccepable. 

Why are two of the elegant annual publications like Sir James 
Mackintosh beside Mr. Joseph Hume ?—Because it is Jem by Joe, 
{Gem, Bijou.) 

Why is another cf them like bad poety!—Because it is any-verse- 
awry, (Anniversary.) 

Why is another like good mercantile consignments ?—Because it 
is Friend-ships-Offering, (Friendship's Offering. ) 

Why is another like the gout ’—A Forget me not to its subjects. 

Why is another like a wife ?—A Keepsake for life. 

Why is another like Mrs. Fry ?—The Christian Remembrancer. 

Why is another like snow on Snowden ?—Winter’s Wreath. 

Now this ts a good one— 

Why is another of them like Christmas ’—Beeause it is li/erally 
so-very-near, (Literary Souvenir.) 


Why is the main-spring of a watch the same when you break it as 


was before? Because it’s a-last-tick (elastic. 
Why is an Irish horse like the last article in the lading of a ship? 
Because it makes a car-go. 


Why is a stick-shop-man sure to deceive you? Because he’s a 
bamboo-seller. 


March of Tntellect—A few days ago a tailor, dwelling in Man- 
chester, sent his lad home with some close to a customer residing a 
little way out of the town. As the boy trudged along, with his bun- 
dle. he was overtaken by a stage-coach going his way, behind which 
he clambered, but, on arriving at the summit, dropped his bundle. 
From his exalted station he looked at the bundle, asit lay on the 
street, and there he let it lie for the inspection of any person who 
chose to. view it. On his return he looked for his bundle where he 
had dropped it; but, as any one but himself might guess, it had van- 
ished. Nothing put out of the way, he trudged back to his master’s 
shop as contentedly as if nothing had happened. “Well,” said his 
master, ‘‘ you are soon back; have you been to 1"? « Yes,” 
said the lad, “I got upoth’ top oth’ coach and rode there, and then 
| walked back.” “ Did yon deliver the parcel?” “No, [ dropt it 
is I got upoth’ coach.” “And AW, did not you get off and pick it 


1p again, you stupid rascal ?”’ at!” said the lad, “ and lose my 
rol 7” 





Settling an Intruder.—A person wishing to see (Fuseli’s servant) 
‘hat he announced himself, hoping he did not intrude. “ You do in- 
trude,” observed Fuseli.— Then, Sir, I will come to-morrow, if 
you please.” “ No Sir,” replied Fuseli, “1 don’t wish you to come 


to- 4 t i] jj s ime: » 
. fs Ure then yon will intrude @ second time; let me know 


\Oid Line—Sully, 


A punster, asked by a musician whether he was a lover of harmony, 
replied, “ yes, but I prefer it when it isjabridged, for then it is money, 


-NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from Duys of sailing fro 


and that my friend is the better halfofit. I have no objection to your | New York. Liverpool. 
| notes, but I like those of the Bank of England much better; you No.1. New York, ‘Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,'Peb. 16, June16, Oct. 15 
make good tunes, but they make better.”” ‘How so? that bank | York, |\De Cost, | * 8 * 8 * 8B, “ 24, % 24, Bt, 


| 
- Manchester, \W.Lee,jr. “ 16, “ 16, 16, Mar, 1,July 1,Nov. |, 
Wm. Byrnes, /|Hackstaff,; ‘“* 24, * 24, “ 94) * g « B& % & 


notes are good things I allow, but pray what tune will they make r ‘. 
Wh. Thom pson Maxwell, Feb. June i, Oct. 1,| “ 16, “ee 16. ” 16, 
“ ~4, 


“ The best tune in the world—/for-tune.” 





A mistake, arising out of a very simple equivoque, occurred at Bury | Geo. Canning, | Allyn, “6, @ 6, 8,| * 24, % 24, “ 24 
last week. A gentleman living near that town wrote to a broker to - Caledonia |Rogers, | * 16, * 16, * 16, April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1, 
procure hima couple of good hogsheads, and to send them to - John Jay, |Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) 8 Be 


. Canada, Graham, 


A iM 4 I ir | “ ; “ 16, ss 1, 
Hall, as soon as possible. The;broker happened to be out when the . eon ent Rnd 


Come RS Coe 1 ee 


. ri . , +e - Napoleon, |Smith, &, @! « 94, « o4, “ 24 
note arrived, and his wife, good lileral woman, having opened it, | . Florida, (‘Tinkham,; ‘ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, May 1,Sep. I,Jau. }, 
set about obeying the order. After exploring the greater number of -Birmingham, |Harris, Oe te, ee Ba 8, 
the butchers’ shambles in Bury, she procured two enormous pig’s Pacific, (Crocker, )Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec. J,, “ 16, «* 36, “ I", 
heads! ! d despatched tl ith hat if thi . Silas Richards, HMoldrege,| “ 8 ‘ 8, * &| 24, Bd. 24, 
reads! ! and despatched them, with an apology, that if this were not ’ Reitauaia, (Marshall, | “ 16, “ 16. “ 16, June 1,Oct. 1Feb 2}, 
large enough, she had done ber best to fulfil bis order in the absence 2. SilvanusJenkins Allen, be Og, « ag? ww oglu glow gy 8, 


of her husband.”’— Bury Herald. 


~ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirtyfv° 

———— \guineas: including heds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. Land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-street, 

Masters.; Days of sailing from) Days of sailing from\No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam] Uicks & Sons'~ 

| | New York. { Havre. No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Wo. 

\No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, Hathaway Dec.15,Ap’l. 1,July15 Feb. 1, May 15, Sept.1| Agentsin Liverpool lstand 3d Line,Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d. Line,Wm- apd 
a “ 


J.R.Macy,| ** 1, Aug. t' Jum. 15, * 15, * 15] amesBrown & Co.—and 4th,Cearns, Fish & Crary. 
1. Edw. Quesnel, ‘Hawkins,| ‘“* 1,Mar.15,July 1) 1,Aug.15 : al 


2.Don Quixote, |Whaitall, |Nov.15 “ I,JunelS) “ L,Ap’.i5, © 3 en pomemy eermpa aR oe 
OldLine—Francois let W.Skiddy|Jan. ? May 1, Sept.1 Feb.15,Juacls, Oct. 15| CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Six Dollare per annum (erclustré cf 








“ 15, ae 





1. Bayard, |Butman, ‘© D,Ap'l.15,Aug. 1) “ 15, * 1,Sept.15 postage )—payablein advance. All persons becommgsubscribere, will be expected 
2.Chas. Carroll |Clark, “ 35,May 1, “ 15 Mar. 1, ‘** 15,Oct, 3 |to continue taeir subscriptions until a regular notification ef relinquishment is! ade 
Old Line—Montano, 'Bukup, Feb. 1,June1,Oct. 1, “ 45,July 15,Nov.15/to the Office, orto either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new ter ol 


k.Charlemagnue, |Kobinson,.| ‘* 1,May15,Sept.1) ‘ 15, ‘* 1,O¢t. 15 |subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected tocontinue thr ugh 
2. France, i}Funk, \Nov. 1,Feb.15, dune | Dec. 15,Ap’l. I, July 15 the half year so entered upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Agen’> 
Old Line—HenrilV.. ‘I. B. Pell, “ 1,Mar. I,July1! “ 15, “ 15, Aug 16|Must be post paid.—Pablished by JOHN 8. BARTLETT, M. D. Preprict + 
Passage in the Cabinto orfrum Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu jvvery Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in the Marb : 
ding beds, bedding, Winc, and stores of every description. jbuilding, 50 Wall-street, and forwarded bs the Northern and Souther» Mails « ' 
Old Line. —Owners, Francis Depau,63Washingtonstreet, NewYork. Agent ith esame day; by the Eastern Mail on Sunday morning ; and delivered to subseli 
at Havre, Larue & Paimer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail lincs.— bers inthe City inthe afternoon and evening on the day of aphiieotion. lise 
Agents, Crassous & Royd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.—| 4-H. Rathbone, Utica,N. Y.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, N. ¥.—Barnett Peters, ah 
Agents at Havre 2.E. Quesnel,Paine—3, Bonnaffc, Boisgerard & Co. and, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, Newburypyort—John Pt 


~ BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS ——— |-hard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Providence, RK. I.—I!. How’ 


its - he New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia —Wm. Pei° 

Ships. Masiérs., Daysof sailing from Days of sailing fram ter, 44 Sonth Street, Baltimore.—Rev. Jno. Haughton, Cincinnati. Ohio —I 

Boston. Liverpool. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James H. Brown. Richmond, Va—Hy. White. 

Boston, Mackay,|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20, Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Frederick+burgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfol’, 

Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 20, July 20, Nov.20,|Va —W. W. Worsley, Louisville—T. Watson P.M Newbern, N.C.—A. Campbe!! 
Dover, Bursley,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,/May 20, Sept. 20, . Jen. 20,|Fayetteville, N.C.—R. Hebbeil, Oxford, 1W.C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, &.€ 

Amethyst, Nye, Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee: 20,|B. D. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.—W.T. Willams. Savannah, Geo.—T. Bassinger.4"" 


Extra ships of the first class are taken wep at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day of gusta, Geo.—Thos D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, A ae 
February, March, July and August,and at such other times as they may be re-|Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibsun,’Miss.—O Fallon & Kes te 
quired. ‘St. Louis, Mis.—D. J. Smith, Kingston,U. C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. M 
| Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,andstores of every de-, Lean, Cornwall—C Jones, Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Croc Bre 
scription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool). |Ancaster—Wm. Hands,Sandwich—Mr. Tardif, Quebee—Uy. Hillock, Montrca! 7 

Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley C.\ John Bignal, Tiree Rivers.—C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. John, New Brunswick,—* 

Humbertson & Go., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. \& FP. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richihucto, Resticouche, Mirimachi,&c.—Jobn Bas 
«.* The, whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly|kam, St. Andrews—C.H.Beycher, Halifax. N. 8.—Wm. B. Perot, Bermuds-~ 
wellfoundand commanded by the most expericneed navigators. Bvery comfort! Mesers.Cabot & Co., St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bassin St. Croix—Thos. Mundes. 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owncrs, andunremitfing at-| West Bod, St. Croix—Jno. Athill, P.. M.. Antigua—Tampico, Geo. Prager-~ 
tention shewa by the captains and officcrson the voyage. | Mexico, and Veracruz, H.W. T: Cammanc—Heory Price, Charlotisville, V™ 
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